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ABSTRACT 


Political  and  economic  development  in  the  rural  areas  is  a  major 
preoccupation  of  Tanzania.  "Ujamaa"  is  a  Tanzanian  model  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  aims  at  i  ntroduc  i  ng  soc  i  a  I  ,  cultural,  political  and  economic 
change  in  the  rural  areas  in  which  about  93$  of  the  population  of 
Tanzania  resides.  The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  describe  "Ujamaa"  as  a 
model  of  development;  to  analyze  critically  its  implementation 
problems;  to  compare  ujamaa  model  with  current  models  of  community 
development;  and  to  propose  certain  modifications  on  the  basis  of 
principles  and  theories  of  community  development. 

The  discussion  of  Tanzania’s  historical  background  provides  a 
framework  of  the  development  of  "Ujamaa”  model.  The  colonial  model  of 
rural  trans format i on  denied  the  peasants’  participation  in  determining 
the  nature  of  their  development,  and  it  was  therefore  opposed  by  the 
peasants.  Their  opposition  to  forced  agricultural  changes  gave  rise 
to  political  awareness  among  the  peasants  during  the  colonial  era. 

At  independence  Tanzania  realised  that  the  colonial  model  of 
rura I  transformation  had  a  shortcoming.  It  attempted  to  establish 
political  institutions  at  the  village  level  to  enable  the  peasants  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  their  social,  cultural,  political  and 
economic  development.  The  creation  of  the  Village  Development 
Committees  and  the  ten-cell  house  system  gave  the  peasants  political 
power  to  control  their  village  matters  while  the  role  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  facilitate  the  process  of  local  decision-making. 

During  the  post- i ndependence  era  Tanzania  has  been  preoccupied 
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by  the  development  of  "Ujamaa".  The  introduction  of  Ujamaa  model  has 
great  impact  on  the  life  of  the  peasants.  The  rura I  population  has 
been  reorganized  in  ujamaa  villages  in  response  to  the  implementation 
of  rura I  development  policy.  In  order  to  effectively  facilitate  the 
development  of  ujamaa  village’s  political  autonomy,  the  government 
administration  was  decentralized  in  1972  to  provide  regional  autonomy. 
A  decentralized  decision-making  structure  has  been  set  up;  the 
Regional  Development  Committee,  District  Development  Commitee  and  the 
Village  Development  Committee. 

The  study  has  also  analyzed  the  implementation  problems  of  the 
ujamaa  model  in  comparison  with  the  Chinese  model  of  development.  The 
study  has  identified  four  main  problems;  ideological  orientation, 
ujamaa  ideology  and  the  concept  of  development,  preparatory  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ujamaa  village,  and  leadership  at  the  village  level. 

Furthermore,  the  ujamaa  model  has  been  compared  with  current 
models  of  community  development.  This  thesis  indicates  that  both  the 
ujamaa  model  and  community  development  models  are  similar  in  their 
goals;  that  is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  local  political  autonomy 
which  enables  the  local  people  to  be  responsible  for  their  social, 
cultural,  political  and  economic  development. 

The  study  concludes  by  making  a  number  of  recommendations  of 
which  two  are  the  most  important:  (1)  The  development  of  local 
leadership  should  be  emphasized  to  ensure  self-reliance  in  local  human 
resources,  and  (2)  Politicization  and  democratization  of  the  peasants 
should  also  be  emphasized  in  order  to  ensure  the  growth  of  ujamaa. 
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CHAPTER  I 


I NTRODUCT I  ON 

The  Problem 

Emerging  nations  are  always  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
selecting  a  model  for  development.  The  models  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  Western  industrial  societies  and  communist  nations  have 
always  been  attractive  to  the  developing  countries  for  it  is  claimed 
by  the  proponents  of  these  models  that  their  applicability  is 
un i versa  I . 

Faced  with  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease,  a  developing  nation 
is  eager  to  eliminate  these  basic  problems.  The  eagerness  to  find 
solutions  has  often  pushed  the  developing  countries  to  import  the 
Western  models  for  development. 

For  the  last  three  decades  western  theories  of  development  have 
been  applied  in  the  developing  nations,  initially  geared  toward 
solving  the  three  basic  problems;  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  advanced  countries'  models  of 
development  have  brought  about  negative  results  for  the  basic  problems 
have  not  been  even  alleviated.  Poverty,  for  example,  is  still 
prevalent,  posing  a  serious  problem  in  many  developing  nations. 

Tanzania,  one  of  the  developing  nations,  has  instituted  an 
innovative  approach  to  development.  Ujamaa  is  its  model.  It  is  an 
alternative  model  adapted  in  order  to  bring  about  new  social,  economic 
and  political  organization  in  modern  Tanzania.  The  model  aims  to 
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attack  the  three  basic  problems;  poverty,  illiteracy  and  disease. 
Ujamaa  means  familyhood,  it  is  the  way  of  life  which  guides  a  tradi¬ 
tional  African  extended  family.  It  is  the  basis  of  African  Socialism. 
In  a  tribal  African  society  an  extended  family  is  the  basic  social 
and  economic  unit  in  which  members  live  together,  work  together  and 
share  the  essential  goods. 

In  the  process  of  buidling  modern  Tanzania,  Ujamaa,  which  is  a 
way  of  life,  goes  beyond  an  extended  family  unit.  The  ujamaa  village, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  extended  family  units,  is  guided  by 
Ujamaa.  Its  members  live  and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
This  model  for  development  is  not  an  adaptation  of  any  of  the  Western 
or  Eastern  models  associated  with  the  agrarian  and  industrial 
re vo I ut i ons . 

European  Socialism  was  born  of  agrarian  revolution  and 
industrial  revolution  which  followed  it.  The  former  created 
the  "landed7'  and  the  "landless"  classes  in  society;  the 
latter  produced  the  modern  capitalist  and  industrial 
proletariat.  .  . 

The  foundation  and  objective  of  African  socialism  is  the 
extended  fami  I y .  1 

The  Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  "ujamaa"  as  a  model  of 
development —  its  historical  origin,  its  social,  economic,  cultural 
and  political  significance  as  well  as  its  implications;  to  analyze 
cr i t i ca I  I y  the  problems  currently  experienced  in  the  implementation 
of  the  model;  to  propose  certain  modifications  based  on  the  principles 
and  theories  of  community  development;  and  to  compare  ujamaa  model 

with  current  models  of  community  development,  including  Chinese  model 
of  development. 
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Thes i s  Out  1 i ne 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  developing  countries'  concepts  of 
social  change  which  are  based  on  theories  of  development  from  the 
industrialized  Western  countries;  a  review  of  the  evolution  of  the 
concept  of  community  development  and  current  models  of  community 
development,  including  the  Chinese  model  of  development. 

Chapter  III  is  a  description  of  Tanzania;  its  historical  back¬ 
ground;  the  colonial  era  and  its  impact  on  the  soc i a  I,  cu I tura I  and 
politican  organization  of  the  people  of  Tanzania. 

Chapter  TV  discusses  Tanzania's  post- i ndependence  era;  the 
establishment  of  a  one-party  democratic  state  that  insures  grass¬ 
roots  pol  ideal  participation;  and  a  description  of  the  ujamaa  model 
of  development. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  the  problems  of  implementation  of  the 
current  ujamaa  model.  A  comparison  is  made  between  Tanzania  and 
China's  experiences. 

Chapter  VI,  the  summary  and  conclusion,  includes  a  comparison 
between  the  ujamaa  model  and  community  development  models. 

Method  and  Sources  for  the  Study 

This  study  has  relied  heavily  on  library  research.  Documentary 
and  textual  material  produced  by  the  Government  of  Tanzania  and 
international  agencies  have  been  examined  for  basic  data. 

Journals,  newspapers  and  magazines  (including  some  from  Tanzania 
available  in  the  University  of  Alberta  Libraries)  have  been  other 
important  sources  of  data.  The  (former)  Tanzania  Project's  Library 
in  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of  Alberta, 
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includes  various  publications  relevant  to  the  study  and  they  have 
been  used  as  sources  of  relevant  data. 

Chapter  V  has  relied  on  four  sources  of  data: 

2 

(a)  The  Arusha  Declaration  Ten  Years  After.  President  Ny ere re’s 
assessment  of  the  progress  of  Tanzania  in  its  effort  to  realize  the 
national  goals  of  ujamaa. 

( b )  Operation  Planned  Villages  in  Rural  Tanzania^  This  is  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  mobilization  of  peasants  into  ujamaa 
villages  in  f u I f i I  I ment  of  the  TANU  directive  (October,  1973)  that 
required  all  peasants  to  be  resettled  into  ujamaa  planned  villages 
by  October,  1974.  The  author  is  not  aware  of  any  other  systematic 
documentation  of  the  1974  Village  Operation  in  Tanzania. 

The  author,  who  was  in  Tanzania  in  1974  and  travelled  extensively 
in  the  countryside  during  the  operation,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Mwapachu  report  is  representative. 

(c)  A  study  of  Mteteleka  ujamaa  village  is  one  of  the  two  villages 
which  the  writer  identified  as  being  systematically  documented. 

(d)  Some  reference  is  made  to  the  Litoa  ujamaa  village  whose 
origin  is  unique  and  which  has  reached  the  highest  level  of  ujamaa 
i dea I s . 

4 

(e)  Presidential  Circular  No.  1  in  1969,  was  also  one  of  the 


important  sources  of  data. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  limited  in  its  scope  because  most  of  the  data  has 
been  of  a  secondary  nature.  Interviews  and  systematic  observations 
of  the  current  operations  of  ujamaa  villages  would  provide  a  clearer 
picture  of  organizational  problems  encountered  by  the  villagers,  but 
due  to  a  lack  of  time  and  financial  support,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  author  to  go  to  Tanzania  in  order  to  obtain  such  first-hand 
information.  The  author’s  familiarity  with  Tanzania  (being  a 
Tanzanian)  has  facilitated  the  process  of  interpreting  the  literature 
as  well  as  providing  a  critical  analysis  and  final  recommendations. 

But  in  this  situation  the  author’s  own  bias  is  inevitable. 

Importance  of  the  Study 

The  examination  of  the  problems  of  implementation  of  ujamaa  may 
stimulate  critical  thoughts  among  the  regional  and  district  party  and 
government  functionaries  in  terms  of  their  role  in  assisting  in  the 
creation  of  ujamaa  villages  and  also  in  establishing  a  sound  social, 
economic  and  political  organization  in  ujamaa  villages. 

Secondly,  this  study  may  become  useful  to  the  village  party  and 
government  personnel  who  are  working  closely  with  the  peasants.  It 
may  give  them  an  opportunity  to  critically  reflect  on  their  own  role 
in  relation  to  their  c I i ents-peasants . 

Thirdly,  the  1974  Villages  Operation  stimulated  the  author's 
mind  as  he  watched  the  whole  process  of  peasant  mobilization.  Many 
questions  came  to  mind  and  he  had  always  wanted  to  react  to  the  peasant 
movement  of  1974.  It  has  been  a  rewarding  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
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present  his  thoughts  and  ideas  on  the  process  of  creating  ujamaa 


villages  in  modern  Tanzania. 
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Clarification  of  Terms 

Ki  swah i  1 i : 

A  Bantu  African  Language  which  is  a  national 
language  in  Tanzania. 

U, jamaa : 

A  Kiswahili  word  which  means  familyhood. 

Ujamaa  V i 1 1 aqe : 

A  village  or  community  formed  by  groups  of 
extended  families  whose  members  have  voluntarily 
and  collectively  resolved  to  live  and  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

M.  jamaa:  (Singular) 

A  member  of  ujamaa  vi 1 lage. 

Wa  jamaa :  (Plural) 

Members  of  ujamaa  village. 

Footnotes 
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CHAPTER  II 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

A  REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  AND  AN  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  CHINESE  MODEL 


The  Concept  of  Social  Change 

Social  and  economic  change  are  prevalent  concepts  in  developing 
countries.  Associated  with  social  change  are  other  concepts  like 
modernization,  industrialization  and  urbanization,  all  of  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  Western  industrialized  societies.  Various 
theories  of  social  and  economic  change  have  been  developed  by  the 
Western  societies  on  the  basis  of  these  concepts. 

As  far  as  the  developing  countries  are  concerned,  modernization 
means  a 


..."total"  transformat  ion  of  a  traditional  or  pre-modern 
society  into  the  types  of  technology  and  associated  social 
organization  that  characterize  the  "advanced”  economically 
prosperous,  and  relatively  politically  stable  nations  of  the 
Western  World  ....  In  fact,  we  may.  .  .  .  speak  of  the 
process  as  industrialization.  Industrialization  means  the 
extensive  use  of  inanimate  sources  of  power  for  economic 
production,  and  al I  that  entai Is  by  way  of  organization, 
transportat i on ,  and  communication. 1 

Moore’s  notion  of  modernization  is  based  on  three  assumptions;  firstly, 
that  from  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  development  point  of  view 
most  of  the  Third  World  countries  are  predominantly  "traditional  or 
pre-modern;' ,  secondly,  that  the  Western  world  concepts  and  theories 
of  modernization  should  be  applied  in  order  to  promote  development 
(or  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political  change);  and  thirdly, 
that  Western  models  of  modernization  and  their  associated  organiza- 
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tional  structure  have  universal  applicability.  "Modernization  is 

thus  held  to  be  universal  in  impact--and  highly  predictable  with 

2 

regard  to  end  product." 

Economic  theories  have  been  the  major  instrument  for  social, 
cultural  and  economic  change  in  the  Third  World.  The  underlying 
theories  of  modernization  (or  social  and  economic  change)  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  what  is  called  "stage  theory".  The  chief  proponents  of 
the  stage  theory  are  Marx,  Adam  Smith,  Rostow,  Lewis  and  Lerner. 

At  one  extreme,  Adam  Smith  referred  to  sequence  of 
hunting,  pastoral,  agr icu I tura I ,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
stages.  At  the  other  Karl  Marx.  .  .  stages  of  feudalism, 
capitalism  and  socialism.  Most  recently  Walt  Rastow  attempted 
to  generalize  "the  sweep  of  modern  economic  history"  in  a  set 
of  stages  of  growth,  designated  as  follows:  the  traditional 
society;  the  preconditions  for  take  off;  the  drive  to  maturity; 
the  age  of  high  mass  consumption.^ 

What  the  stage  theory  states  is  that  any  given  society  must  pass 

through  the  developmental  sequence  from  traditional  to  modern  stages. 

What  is  essential  in  this  developmental  process  is  the  economic 

growth  accompanied  by  specific  character i st i cs  in  terms  of  cultural 

values,  social,  political  and  economic  institutions. 

The  stage  theory  has  an  obvious  weakness  with  regard  to  its 

global  applicability.  For  example,  Marx'  stages  of  development  are 

materialistic,  historical,  sociological,  economic  and  even  broader. 

However,  Marx'  conception  of  development  was  based  on  England's 

social  economic  and  political  experience  in  his  time.  No  society, 

so  far,  is  known  to  have  strictly  followed  Marx'  stages  of  development. 

Historically,  societies  have  varied  socio-economic  and  political 

backgrounds  which  are  also  influenced  by  ecological  factors  as  well 

as  geographical  location.  Different  forms  of  social  and  economic 
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organizations  are  emerging  today.  Rostow's  notion  of  development  is 
narrow  and  individualistic;  it  is  based  on  Western  world  conditions 
and  therefore  cannot  be  duplicated  in  Third  World  countries  because 
of  the  differences  which  exist  between  these  two  worlds. 

For  the  last  three  decades  the  Western  models  of  development 
have  been  applied  in  the  process  of  modernization  in  the  developing 
countries.  Such  models  have  actually  raised  more  questions  and 
problems  than  answers  or  solutions  to  the  social,  economic  and 
political  situations  in  the  developing  countries. 

With  the  application  of  western  models  of  modernization,  three 
attempts  have  been  made  to  provide  social  and  economic  development 
After  World  War  II,  development  was  regarded  as  a  "technical  problem". 
The  Marshall  Plan  in  Europe  was  successful  because  industrial  ideas 
and  techniques  were  efficiently  employed.  The  replication  of  such 
ideas  and  techniques  in  the  developing  countries  seemed  to  be 
appropriate.  Massive  injections  of  capital  was  the  solution  to  the 
development  problems.  Capital-intensive  as  opposed  to  labour- 
intensive  methods  of  production  were  predominant.  As  the  industrial 
process  concentrated  in  the  urban  areas,  these  areas  became  the  focus 
of  migrants  from  the  rura I ,  traditional  and  under-developed  areas. 
Theoretically,  the  urban- industr i a  I  centres  were  places  with 
employment  opportunities,  a  comparatively  high  standard  of  living 
and  better  housing,  education  and  medical  facilities.  Industrial¬ 
ization  and  urbanization  brought  about  social  problems  such  as  un¬ 
employment,  inadequate  housing,  educational  and  medical  facilities 
for  the  fast-growing  population  in  the  urban  areas.  The  rural- 
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traditional  areas  were  further  underdeveloped  for  their  resources  — 
a  greater  portion  of  agricultural  investable  surplus  was  consumed  in 
the  tertiary  sector  or  urban  centres. 

Manpower  was  then  thought  to  be  the  missing  factor  in  the  capital 
based  industrialization.  Importation  of  skilled  personnel  from  the 
industrialized  societies  became  necessary.  The  emphasis  was  then  on 
technical  skills  and  expertise  in  various  specialized  fields.  So 
far,  economic  development,  social  and  cultural  change  has  not  taken 
place.  Foreign  experts  came  from  societies  with  different  social, 
economic  and  political  systems,  as  well  as  ecological  conditions. 

Their  knowledge  and  skills  relevant  to  the  western  societies  were 
incompatible  with  the  social  and  ecological  conditions  of  the 
developing  countries.  Disease,  poverty  and  ignorance  still  were 
outstanding  problems  in  spite  of  the  application  of  western  know- 
I  edge  and  ski  I  Is. 

A  third  attempt  was  devised  with  emphasis  on  institution- 
bu i I d i ng . 


This  school  of  thinking  declared  that  trained  people 
be  permanent.  Commitments  to  development  are  usually  made 
on  building  roads,  factories  or  such.  What  is  needed  more 
than  programs  or  projects  are  human  agencies  to  devise 
and  carry  out  projects.  Therefore  the  emphasis  shifted 
from  brick  or  mortar  to  education  and  training.  Ambitious 
trading  of  people  between  the  Third  World  and  Western 
countries  were  developed.  .  .  Particular  attention  was 
given  to  three  institutions  -  education,  administration 
(public  and  business)  and  business. 4 

The  emphasis  on  education  and  training  again  did  not  solve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  What  emerged  out  of  this  was  an  elite  minority 
ruling  class,  and  what  is  known  as  social  and  economic  dualism. 
Today  the  Third  World  countries  are  still  confronted  with  economic 
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and  social  problems.  The  situation  becomes  even  worse  because  the 
vast  majority  of  people  are  still  faced  with  the  basic  problems  of 
poverty,  disease  and  ignorance.  The  major  problem  lies  within  the 
concept  of  development  itself.  The  failure  of  development  theories 
in  the  Third  World  is  due  to  the  western  definition  of  development 
which  is  based  merely  on  the  economic  aspect. 

The  reason  for  our  failure  to  understand  the  real  issue 
of  development  is  that  until  recently  the  countries  of  the 
Third  World  have  not  been  able--or  have  not  been  permitted — 
to  tell  others  what  they  think  development  is.  By  now, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  found  several  ways  to  get  their 
message  across. 5 

A  number  of  Heads  of  State  in  the  Third  World  are  now  attempting  to 
define  development  in  their  own  terms. 

When  Fidel  Castro  assumes  certain  postures,  he  is  saying 
that  the  construction  of  a  new  type  of  socialism  is  more 
important  to  Cuba  than  the  rapid  diversification  of  agricul¬ 
ture  or  the  quick  build-up  of  heavy  industry.  Similarly, 
when  Julius  Nyerere  urges  Tanzanians  to  practice  self- 
reliance  in  their  effort  to  modernize  the  nation  (on  the 
basis  of  Ujamaa  principles),  he  is  implying  that  for  his 
citizen  (Ujamaa)  and  self-reliance  (are)  more  important  than 
economic  success.  And  when  Eduardo  Frie  pleads  for  discipline 
in  walking  the  tight  rope  between  socialism  and  capitalism  he 
is  telling  the  world  that  Chile  sees  a  "third  way"  of  con¬ 
structing  a  modern  society. 6 
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The  Concept  of  Community  Development 
Historically,  the  concept  of  community  development  derives  from 
two  roots,  social  work  and  education. 

Community  development  is  not,  as  it  is. sometimes 
suggested,  a  new  phenomenon  that  started  in  the  1950’s:  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  earl ier  experiments  and  concepts  in 
education  and  social  work,  both  of  which  have  much  influenced 
contemporary  thought  and  practice. ^ 

in  the  British  Colonies  the  concept  of  community  development  emerged 

in  1925.  Faced  with  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  poor  conditions 

in  the  colonies,  the  British  Colonial  Authority  devised  an  education 

policy  whose  objectives  were  "to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  whole 

g 

community."  This  "Mass  Educational  Policy"  as  it  was  known  in  the 
1920’s,  was  mainly  intended  to  improve  agriculture,  native  industry 
and  health;  and  the  training  of  local  personnel  to  carry  out  this 
process.  Education  was  an  instrumental  approach  to  solving  mainly 
the  economic  problems  in  the  poverty-str i cken  colonies. 

As  time  went  on,  the  concept  of  mass  education  took  on  another 
form  altogether.  For  example,  in  1948,  the  Colonial  Policy  on  Mass 
Education  was  redefined  as  a  process  of  community  development.  Later 
on  in  1954  a  new  Colonial  policy  came  out  with  a  concept  of  community 
deve I opment  as : 

A  movement  designed  to  promote  better  living  for  the  whole 
community  with  the  active  participation  and,  if  possible,  on 
the  initiative  of  the  community,  but  if  this  initiative  is 
not  forthcoming  spontaneously,  by  use  of  techniques  for  arous¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  it  in  order  to  secure  its  active  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  response  to  the  movement.  (Community  development) 
embraces  all  forms  of  betterment.  .  .  (Colonial  office,  1954, 
Appendix  D,  p.  49)9 

This  new  definition  of  mass  education  based  on  the  concept  of 
community  development  had  political  implication  in  the  colonies. 
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The  colonial  concept  of  community  development  was  much  influenced  by 
the  political  atmosphere  in  the  colonies  in  the  1950’s  particularly 
in  Africa.  Demand  for  indigenous  political  autonomy  was  prevalent  in 
most  of  the  British  colonies  at  that  time. 

Batten,  writing  about  community  development  in  tropical  countries 
i n  the  late  1950 ’ s  was  not  willing  to  commi t  himself  to  a  particular 
definition  of  community  development.  In  his  book,  published  in  1957, 
he  discusses  mainly  the  different  kinds  of  community  development  work. 

The  variety  is  so  great  that  one  may  well  feel  that  the 
only  thing  that  community  agencies  have  in  common  is  that  all 
of  them  are  in  some  way  trying  to  influence  people’s  ideas, 
attitudes  and  behavior  for  the  better.  10 

On  the  other  hand.  Batten  describes  the  role  of  an  agency  in  terms  of 

three  objectives  which  are  implicitly  a  definition  of  community 

development  which  is  closely  related  to  the  British  colonial  notion 

at  that  time.  Community  development  agencies  in  the  tropical  areas 

tried  to  achieve  three  objectives: 

(Firstly)  by  stimulating  people  to  decide  exactly  what 
they  want,  and  then  helping  them  to  get  it. 

(Secondly)  by  introducing  people  to  new  kinds  of 
satisfactions  and  ways  of  realizing  them,  and  by  equipping 
people  to  make  wise  choices  between  alternative  satisfactions. 

(Thirdly)  by  maintaining  existing  groups  or  developing 
new  ones  to  ensure  that  each  individual  has  opportunities 
of  developing  his  personalities  and  achieving  status  and 
significance  in  his  relationships  with  othersJ1 

The  UNO  emerged  significantly  in  the  community  development  field 
in  the  1940’s.  For  example,  in  1948  the  Organization  assigned 
community  development  consultants  to  its  member  states.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1966  the  UNO  had  61  community  development  special¬ 
ists  working  in  about  29  countries.  The  UNO’s  role  in  community 
development  was  even  more  important  in  the  developing  countries 
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during  and  after  the  colonial  era.  Historically  the  UNO's  definition 
of  community  development  is  based  on  the  British  colonial  one.  When 
the  British  colonial  policy  of  education  was  reformulated  to  include 
the  concept  of  community  development,  the  United  Nations  also  placed 
emphasis  "on  community  development  as  essentially  an  educational 
process."  (United  Nations,  1954:3)^ 

In  subsequent  years  the  UNO  community  development  practice  was 
essentially  based  on  the  British  colonial  meaning  of  community  devel¬ 
opment  but  placed  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  national  government 
in  community  development  work.  In  1956  the  United  Nations'  definition 
of  Community  Development  included 

The  process  by  which  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves 
are  united  with  those  of  government  authorities  to  improve  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  conditions  of  communities,  to 
integrate  these  communities  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  and 
to  enable  them  to  contribute  fully  to  national  progress. 

(UNO,  1956)13 

Essentially  this  definition  stresses  economic  advancement  which 
reflects  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  the  Third  World  countries. 

Sanders’  conception  of  community  development  is  broader  and  is 
based  on  three  major  categories,  each  emphasizing  a  particular  aspect 
of  community  development  work. 

Some  social  scientists  think  of  community  development  as  a 
process  and  focus  upon  the  sequences  through  which  communities... 
go  as  they  move  from  a  pre- i ndustr i a  I  to  an  industrial  type  or 
a  similar  kind  of  overall  change:  others  who  are  action  rather 
than  research-or i ented  think  of  community  development  as  a 
method  to  be  used  In  moving  toward  their  objectives...  They 
focus  upon  accomplishments  rather  than  upon  sequences.  With  a 
third  grouping  community  development  means  a  Program...  The 
stress  here  is  upon  activities  as  set  forth  in  the  program. 

A  fourth  view...  community  development  is  a  movement. 14 
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The  three  different  meanings  of  community  development  are, 
perhaps  only  in  terms  of  theoretical  analysis.  However,  in  practice 
none  of  them  can  be  applied  in  isolation.  This  is  true  in  the 
situation  of  the  developing  countries  whose  basic  problems  (ignorance, 
disease  and  poverty)  are  still  prevalent  among  the  underpri vi leged 
masses. 

The  contemporary  conceptualization  of  community  development 

stresses  an  additional  set  of  non-material  aspects  of  community 

development.  Concepts  such  as  citizen  participation,  power  to  the 

people,  consciousness-raising,  self-determination,  self-reliance, 

critical  consciousness,  cultural  emancipation,  have  much  influenced 

the  contemporary  definition.  The  concepts  themselves  have  emerged  in 

response  to  new  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  demands.  At 

the  present  time  community  development  needs  workers  with  special 

skills,  techniques  and  attitudes  to  enable  them  to  provide  assistance 

to  a  community  in  need.  As  far  as  the  people  of  the  community  are 

concerned,  they  also  need  specific  skills,  attitudes,  behavior  and 

knowledge  to  enable  them  to  work  co-operatively  for  a  common  goal. 

Biddle  and  Biddle  conceptualize 

.  .  .community  development  (as)  an  educational  process.  .  . 

It  is  something  of  spirit  not  something  material.  It  must 
reach  into  the  deep  cultural  patterns  of  people,  examining 
them  and  testing  them  as  principles  of  faith.  .  .  it  is  a 
building  within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  .  J5 

Community  development  deals  with  the  teaching  of  basic  things  ''in 

terms  of  attitudes,  skills  to  work  with  people,  and  competence  for 
16 
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Models  of  Community  Development 
Rothman  ^  presents  three  models  of  community  organization  and 
practice.  His  models  are  essentially  based  on  various  forms  of 
community  organization  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  Rothman’s 
three  models  are  not  exhaustive  but  rather  reflect  merely  the  promi¬ 
nent  forms  of  community  activities  in  our  time.  These  models  are 
known  as  A,B,  and  C  or  locality  development,  social  planning  and 
social  action  respectively. 

Model  A,  locality  development,  presupposes  that  community 
change  may  be  pursued  optimally  through  broad  participation 
of  a  wide  spectrum  of  people  at  the  local  level  in  goal 
determination  and  action. 18 

This  is  community  development  work  which  also  places  emphasis  on  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure,  the  spirit  of  self-help,  spontaneous  co-operation, 
the  growth  of  local  leadership,  and  practices  of  self-reliance. 

Model  B,  the  social  planning  approach,  is  heavily  dependent  on  a 
technical  process.  Community  problems  are  tackled  by  the  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  expertise.  Social  change  is  systematically  planned,  implemented 
and  controlled.  Public  input  in  the  process  of  planning  community 
activities  is  norma lly  minimal,  if  not  tota lly  absent.  MBy  and  large, 

the  concern  here  is  with  establishing,  arranging  and  delivering  goods 

1 9 

and  services  to  people  who  need  them." 

Model  C,  social  action  approach--whose  typical  representat i ve 

would  be  a  "Saul  D.  Al insky"  type  of  organization  for  action — stresses 

20 

confrontation,  conflict  or  contest/'  This  appraoch  has  been  success¬ 
fully  applied  by  disadvantaged  groups  like  the  Blacks  in  their  civil 
rights  demands  in  the  U.S.A.  This  approach  challenges  the  power 
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structure  and  decision-making  mechanism,  social  justice  and  the  demo¬ 
crat  i c  mach i nery . 

The  distinction  between  these  models  is  only  relevant  for  ana¬ 
lytical  purposes.  In  reality  the  application  of  these  models  over¬ 
laps.  Depending  upon  time,  place  and  circumstance  different  combi¬ 
nations  of  these  models  can  be  applied  to  single  cases.  For  example, 
the  use  of  Model  A,  at  some  stage  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 
community  activities,  planning  becomes  inevitable.  Social  planners 
are  normally  consulted.  A  social  action  approach  can  also  be 
combined  with  Model  A  if  the  members  of  the  community  feel  that 
confrontation  is  the  only  alternative  open  to  enable  them  to  be 
heard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  any  given 
situation  one  model  is  normally  predominant. 

The  concept  of  community  development  varies  according  to 

different  professions,  social  scientists  and  even  national  leaders. 

Sanders  has  attempted  to  present  four  orientations  of  community 

development  as  a  process,  as  a  method,  as  a  program,  and  as  a 

2J 

movement  which  are  discussed  by  Cary. 

Community  Development  as  a  Process 

According  to  this  view,  community  development  proceeds  from  one 
stage  to  the  next;  it  involves  a  progression  of  changes  in  terms  of 
specific  criteria.  It  is  this  neutral,  scientific  concept,  subject 
to  fairly  precise  definition  and  measurement  that  is  expressed 
chiefly  in  social  relations.  The  direction  of  change  leads  mainly  to 
a  state  in  which  the  people  themselves  make  decisions  about  matters  of 


.. 
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common  concern,  to  a  state  in  which  co-operation  predominates  among 
them.  Participation  in  community  affairs  is  a  concern  of  all 
individuals  instead  of  a  few,  a  state  of  being  able  to  maximize 
community  resources.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon  what  happens  to  people 
psychologically  and  socially. 

Community  development  is  chiefly  concerned  with  this  view  of 

development.  Several  definitions  of  community  development  from 

different  professions  are  based  on  this  view.  Perhaps  representat i ve 

definitions  in  support  of  this  view  of  community  development  are 

those  given  by  J.D.  Mezirow  and  Richard  W.  Paston,  Mezirow  defines 

community  development  process  as 

.  .  .planned  and  organized  effort  to  assist  individuals  to 
acquire  attitudes,  skills,  and  concepts  required  for  their 
democratic  participation  in  the  effective  solution  of  as  wide 
as  possible  a  range  of  community  problems  in  an  order  of  29 
priority  determined  by  their  increasing  levels  of  competence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Poston  perceives  community  development  as 

.  .  .an  organized  educational  process  which  deals  comprehen¬ 
sively  with  the  community  in  its  entirely,  and  with  all  of 
the  various  functions  of  community  life  as  integrated  parts 
of  the  whole.  Thus  the  ultimate  goal  of  community  development 
is  to  help  evolve  through  a  process  of  organized  study,  planning 
and  action,  a  physical  and  social  environment  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  maximum  growth,  development  and  happiness  of 
human  beings  as  individuals  and  as  productive  members  of  their 
soc i ety . 23 

The  UNO  definition  of  community  development  has  been  indicated 
prev i ous I y . 


Community  Development  as  a  Method 


Some  view  community  development  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a  way  of 
working  so  that  some  goal  is  attained.  Other  methods  (such  as  change 
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by  degree  or  fiat;  by  use  of  differential  rewards;  by  formal  educ¬ 
ation)  may  be  supplementary  to  the  community  development  method, 
which  seeks  to  carry  through  the  stages  suggested  under  the  process 
in  order  that  the  will  of  those  using  this  method  (national  government, 
private  welfare  agency,  or  local  people  themselves)  may  be  carried  out. 
The  process  is  guided  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  may  prove 
'’harmful"  or"helpful"  to  the  local  community,  depending  upon  the  goal 
in  view  and  the  criteria  of  the  one  passing  judgement.  The  emphasis 
is  upon  some  end.  Central  planners,  economic  developers,  and  those 
representing  some  one  professional  field  may  look  upon  community 
development  in  terms  of  whether  it  will  or  wi I  I  not  help  them 
achieve  the  concrete,  material  goals  they  have  in  mind.  Method  and 
process  are  in  fact  related  terms.  Using  community  development  as 
means  to  achieve  a  certain  goal  involves  a  process  which  is  de- 
emphasized  because  the  concrete  material  goals  become  apparently 
more  important. 

Community  Development  as  a  Program 

When  one  adds  to  the  method,  which  is  a  set  of  procedures,  some 
content — such  as  a  list  of  activities — one  moves  toward  a  community 
development  program.  By  carrying  out  the  procedures,  the  activities 
are  supposedly  accomplished.  When  the  program  is  highly  formalized, 
as  in  many  five-year  plans,  the  focus  sometimes  tends  to  be  upon  the 
program  rather  than  upon  what  is  happening  to  the  people  involved  in 
the  program.  It  is  as  a  program  that  community  development  comes  into 
contact  with  subject-matter  specialities  such  as  health,  welfare. 
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agriculture,  industry,  recreation,  and  the  like.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  accomplishing  sets  of  activities,  which  can  be  quantified  and 
reported . 

Arthur  Dunham  who  sees  community  development  as  "organized 

efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  community  life,  and  the  capacity 

for  community  integration  and  self-direction"  states  four  basic 

elements  in  such  efforts:  (1)  a  planned  program,  (2)  encouragement 

of  self-help,  (3)  technical  assistance,  which  may  include  personnel, 

equipment,  and  supplies;  (4)  integration  of  various  specialities  for 

24 

the  help  of  the  community. 

Community  development  involves  action  at  one  stage  or  another. 
Whether  community  development  as  a  process  or  as  a  method  is  applied, 
it  becomes  imperative  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  community  development 
process,  a  I i st  of  activities  be  compiled  based  on  the  goals  or 
objectives  already  set. 

Community  Development  as  a  Movement 

For  some,  community  development  becomes  a  crusade,  a  cause  to 
which  they  become  deeply  committed.  It  is  not  neutral,  I i ke  a 
process,  but  carries  an  emotional  charge.  It  is  dedicated  to  progress 
as  a  philosophical  and  not  a  scientific  concept,  since  progress  must 
be  viewed  with  reference  to  values  and  goals  that  differ  under 
different  political  and  social  systems.  Community  development  as  a 
movement  tends  to  become  institutionalized,  building  up  its  own 
organizational  structure,  accepted  procedures,  and  professional 
pract i t i oners .  It  stresses  the  idea  of  community  development  as 
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interpreted  by  its  devotees  and  has  its  charismatic  leaders  who  can 
enunciate  its  ideology  in  forthright  terms. 

This  is  a  different  form  of  community  development.  It  bears 
character i st i cs  that  cannot  be  combined  with  those  of  the  other  three 
models.  First  of  all,  it  is  dedicated  to  progress  as  a  philosophy 
and  furthermore,  the  concept  of  progress  may  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  values  and  goals  which  are  based  on  the  particular  political 
and  social  ideology  of  a  society. 

Sanders'  analysis  of  community  development  practice  implicitly 
emphasizes  the  coexistence  of  different  models  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  in  response  to  the  varied  needs,  time,  and  place  and  society's 
social,  cultural,  economic  and  political  conditions.  It  allows 
flexibility  in  defining  the  concept  of  community  development,  again 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  a  situation.  Such  flexibility  also 
allows  the  emergence  of  new  models  of  community  development  practice. 

Warren's  approach  to  community  development  or  social  change,  for 
that  matter,  is  based  on  the  concepts  of  "truth"  and  "love".  He  uses 
the  two  terms  in  a  special  sense: 

The  word  "truth" — the  conviction  that  we  somehow  represent 
the  fundamental  order  of  things  in  calling  for  the  changes 
that  we  propose  to  bring  to  the  social  order. 

(On  the  other  hand,  the  word  "love"  is  used)  in  the  apprec¬ 
iative  sense,  as  a  relationship  of  infinite  appreciation  and 
respect.  .  .  it  constitutes  roughly  a  commitment  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  value  of  each  human  being.  .  .  that  human  beings  are  to 
be  considered  as  ends,  rather  than  merely  means. 25 

The  concepts  of  "truth"  and  "love"  as  applied  here  present  a  conflict 

phenomenon  as  far  as  social  change  or  community  development  practice 

are  concerned.  They  represent  two  kinds  of  change  process,  natural 

and  purposive.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  applied  simultaneously  in  a 


. 
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given  instance. 

Again,  Warren,  in  discussing  specifically  "change  as  a  'natural' 
process,  and  purposive  change"  he  begins  to  raising  two  crucial 
questions:  "Can  change  be  channelled?  Or,  perhaps  more  precisely, 
what  is  the  relationship  between  the  process  of  social  change  and  the 
attempt  to  influence  this  process  by  deliberate  intervention?" 

Warren  relates  truth  and  love  concepts  to  purposive  social 
change. 


.  .  .  relating  truth  to  the  specific  goals  that  the  change 
agent  desires,  but  on  which  other  people  may  have  deep  dis¬ 
agreements,  and  relating  love  to  the  contrary  value  that 
most  of  us  acknowledge,  a  value  that  admonishes  us  not  to 
impose  our  truth  on  others  in  these  deep  interest  conflicts, 
out  of  respect  for  their  autonomous  human  beings. 2? 

Relating  truth  and  love  to  social  change,  as  we  have  seen  here,  gives 

rise  to  a  situation  of  interest  or  value  conflicts;  interest  and 

values  of  the  clients  and  those  of  the  change  agent.  For  Warren  the 

solution  to  this  problem  is  not  for  the  two  parties  to  reach  an 

agreement  nor  a  compromise. 

We  must  confront  head  on  the  problem  of  change  situations 
where  there  is  abiding  opposition,  and  where  not  everyone  can 
be  satisfied.  We  can  neither  take  nor  even  al low  the  way  of 
pushing  one's  own  value  in  total  disregard  of  other  values, 
either  one's  own  or  others'  nor  can  we  take  the  way  of  failing 
to  cope  rapidly  and  radically  with  the  problems  that  beset  us 
merely  because  we  cannot  reach  perfect  agreement  as  to  how  we 

proceed .28 

Warren  introduces  the  concept  of  "dynamic  pluralism"  as  a  mechanism 
through  which  change  problems,  as  perceived  here,  can  be  resolved. 
Dynamic  pluralism  is  a  creative  confrontation,  it  emphasizes  differ¬ 
ences  and  disagreement.  It  is  a  mechanism  that 
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.  .  .  strengthens  the  ground  rules  of  the  process  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  channe I  I  I ng. . .th i s  opposition,  keeping  it  within  the 
bounds  of  an  acceptable  and  tolerable  confrontation  rather 
than  I ett i ng  it  engulf  all  other  values  and  all  other  parties 
...  We  need  a  mechanism  which  will  fall  short  of  satisfying 
every  party  to  every  controversy,  but  which  will  assure  the 
right  of  the  dissatisfied  to  be  heard  and  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  persuade  the  rest  of  us. 25 

The  truth  and  love  model  for  social  change  is  based  on  the  moral 
aspect.  The  model  has  some  relevance  to  the  situation  in  the  Third 
World  in  which  the  concept  of  modernization  is  geared  towards  intro¬ 
ducing  social,  economic,  cultural  and  political  change,  particularly 
in  the  traditional  sector.  A  social  or  educational  agent  who  works 
with  the  peasantry,  is  apparently  confronted  with  a  situation  of 
interest  or  value  conflict.  Such  a  conflict  has  often  led  to 
failures  in  many  rural  projects.  These  failures  have  always  been 
attributed  to  the  ignorance,  suspicions,  conservatism  and  illiteracy 
of  the  peasants.  These  are  said  to  be  the  major  character i st ics 
which  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  peasants’  acceptance  of  new  ideas, 
values,  attitudes  and  behaviors  that  are  presented  to  them  by  the 
change  agent.  Studies  on  development  carried  out  by  Paulo  Freire,^ 
Dennis  Goulet‘S  and  others,  reveal  the  importance  of  the  relationship 
that  should  emerge  between  the  change  agent  and  the  change  target  or 
peasantry.  It  becomes  important  for  the  change  agent  to  appreciate 
the  underlying  cultural  values  of  the  peasantry  in  order  to  establish 
a  relationship  for  a  dialogue. 
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Behind  the  practice  of  agricultural  extension,  (there  is) 
an  (implicitly)  ideology  of  paternalism,  social  control,  and 
non-rec  i  proc  i  ty  between  experts  and  "helpees".  If,  on  the 
other  hand  one  is  to  adopt  a  method  which  fosters  dialogue 
and  reciprocity,  one  must  first  be  ideologically  committed  to 
equality.  .  .  (any  change  agent)  must  engage  in  dialogue 
wherein  they  may  learn  together  with  the  peasants,  how  to 
apply  their  common  partial  knowledge  to  the  totality  of  the 
prob I emat i zed  rural  situation. 32 

Speaking  of  the  role  of  an  educator  as  a  social  agent,  Freire 
emphasizes  that 

The  mark  of  a  successful  educator  is  not  skill  in 
persuasion  .  .  .  but  the  ability  to  dialogue  with  the 
educatees  in  a  mode  of  reciprocity  .  .  .  And  rural  extension 
fails  as  communication  because  it  violates  the  dialective  of 
reciprocity;  indeed  no  change  agent  or  technical  expert  has 
the  right  to  impose  personal  options  on  others. 33 

The  two  terms  "dialogue"  and  " rec i p roc i ty”  become  crucial  in  the 

relationship  between  the  change  agent  and  the  "he  I  pee".  In  such  a 

dialogue  each  participant  presents  his  point  of  view  and  he  must  be 

heard  whether  it  is  in  disagreement  or  not.  Furthermore,  there  is 

an  opportunity  for  participants  to  learn  from  each  other.  What  is 

crucial  here  is  for  each  participant  to  attempt  to  persuade  and 

convince  the  other. 

This  situation  does  not  imply  the  once  common  view  of  "leave 
them  alone".  The  poor  living  conditions  among  the  peasants  in  the 
Third  World  countries  must  be  improved.  The  change  agents  in  these 
countries  have  indeed  a  moral  obligation  to  make  sure  that  such 
social  and  economic  problems  are  solved.  But  what  is  most  crucial  is 
the  provision  of  assistance  so  that  the  process  of  transformation  is 
controlled  by  the  peasants  themselves.  They  must  develop  themselves 
but  with  assistance  from  the  change  agents. 
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As  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  application  of  the 
Western  countries’  models  in  the  developing  countries  has  evidently 
failed  to  provide  the  desired  development.  Many  developing  countries 
are  now  searching  for  alternatives.  China  is  one  of  the  developing 
countries  which  has  completely  abondoned  the  Western  models  of  social 
change  and  has  adapted  its  own  model  to  create  a  modern  China. 

Tanzania  has  learned  much  from  the  Chinese  model  of  social  change  in 
its  efforts  to  transform  the  rural  sector.  Nyerere,  the  initiator  of 
the  ujamaa  model  of  development  has  always  been  impressed  with  the 
Chinese  model  of  rura I  transformation.  His  ideas  and  writings  on 
the  ujamma  model  have  perhaps  been  stimulated  by  experiences  of  the 
Chinese  in  transforming  the  rural  masses. 

The  following  section  discusses  the  Chinese  rura I  transformat  ion . 
In  Chapter  V  some  reference  will  be  made  to  this  model  in  terms  of 
comparison  between  the  Tanzanian  and  the  Chinese  models. 

A  Commune  Focus  of  Trans  format ? on  in  Modern  China 

Historical  Background 

Modern  Chinese  society  has  a  long  and  complicated  history  in 
terms  of  its  cultural,  social  and  political  aspects.  However  in  order 
to  understand  the  present  social,  political  and  economic  organization 
of  modern  China,  a  general  understanding  of  China’s  historical  back¬ 
ground  is  important. 

The  history  of  China  contains  two  important  phases.  Classical 
China  and  Modern  China.  Classical  China  was  under  the  feudal 
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monarchical  system  which  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  great  teachings 

of  Confucius.  The  Confucian  philosophy  of  life  was  based  on  honesty, 

integrity,  frugality,  self-control,  humanism  and  i nward- I ooki ng .  The 

social,  political  and  economic  organization  was  based  upon  the  extended 

family  which  Confucius  referred  to  as  a  miniature  state.  For  example, 

the  family  played  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  socialization. 

Parents  and  other  adults  in  the  extended  family  were  responsible  for 

transmission  of  traditional  morality  which  included  "loyalty  and 

filial  piety,  humanity,  love,  faithfulness  and  duty,  harmony  and 
34 

peace."  Classical  China,  whose  civilization  was  over  4,000  years 
old,  maintained  confucial  teachings  and  the  traditional  morality 
through  this  period. 

Chinese  Cultural  Components 

Classical  China  consisted  of  two  distinctive  cultural  components, 

the  folk  culture  and  the  high  culture.  "The  basic  unit  of  Chinese 

folk  culture  -  its  minimal  community  -  the  peasant  village  and  its 

35 

surroundings  of  cultivated  plants."  The  peasants  were  looked  upon 
as  traditional,  parochial  and  immobile,  whose  existence  depended  on 
the  land.  "Everywhere,  (the  Chinese  peasant  village  was)  an  inward¬ 
looking,  self-regulating  folk  society  based  on  intensive  hoe  agricul¬ 
ture  that  presented  the  imperial  government  with  a  target  for  taxation 
only,  not  for  administration  or  political  organization."^  The  high 
culture  belonged  to  the  literate  class — the  gentry  scholars  and 
imperial  bureaucrats.  The  elite  culture  claimed  to  be  cosmopolitan 
and  representat i ve  of  the  Chinese  culture.  "What  makes  the  folk 
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communities  of  China  part  of  Chinese  civilization  is  not  a  shared 
inventory  of  traits,  but  a  type  of  connection  with  the  high  culture. 

The  high  class  or  elite  lived  off  the  peasants’  production, 
controlled  land  and  the  political  order.  As  peasants  became  tenants 
to  the  land  lords  and  mere  tax  payers,  their  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions  were  subjected  to  the  landlord  and  Emperor’s 
control  and  exploitation.  The  exploitive  relationship  that  existed 
between  the  elite  and  the  peasants,  and  the  harshness  and  brutality 
of  imperial  rule,  drove  the  Chinese  peasants  into  the  greatest  mass 
uprisings  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Chinese  peasants’ 
discontent  and  struggle  against  the  oppressing  exploitation  by  the 
elite  class  is  a  historical  phenomenon  which  began  in  the  early  1800s. 

China’s  Contact  V/ith  the  West 

The  most  significant  contact  with  the  western  world  by  the 

Chinese  took  place  in  1839,  a  year  in  which  Britain  attempted  to 

establish  full-scale  trade  relations  with  China.  It  is  said  that  it 

38 

was  "the  great  turning  point  in  China  between  old  and  new." 

Western  values,  such  as  individualism,  se I f- i n i t i at i ve  and  personal 
autonomy,  competition,  materialism — happiness  based  on  wealth,  were 
introduced  to  China  by  westerners  in  pursuit  of  imperialism,  trade, 
and  economic  expansion. 

The  western  values  were  accepted  and  adopted  mainly  by  the 
bourgeois  class  while  the  vast  majority,  particularly  the  peasants, 
continued  to  live  in  traditional  ways.  The  overthrow  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  in  1911  is  another  important  turning  point  in  modern  China. 
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It  marked  the  end  of  the  Imperial  era  and  foreign  influence  on  China’s 
af fa i rs . 

Modern  China:  The  Emergence  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) 

The  elimination  of  imperial  power  and  foreign  influence  provided 
the  new  regime  (Kuomintang,  1944-1949)  with  the  opportunity  to  carry 
out  political,  economic  and  social  reforms.  The  issue  of  land  re¬ 
form  became  crucial  because  the  peasants,  who  formed  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Chinese  population,  depended  on  land  for  their  livelihood. 
Following  the  Soviet  political  and  economic  system,  the  Kuomintang 
regime  could  not  introduce  the  kind  of  reforms  that  were  expected  by 
the  peasants  ( particu I ar ly  in  relation  to  land)  as  well  as  by  other 
party  officials,  inlduding  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  Soviet  model  was 
described  as  having  centralized  political  power  and  economic  planning. 
Economic,  as  opposed  to  moral  incentives,  were  the  basis  of  develop¬ 
ment  or  success.  Mao  and  his  supporters  stood  against  the  Soviet 
model,  for  such  a  model,  they  argued,  would  not  be  carried  out  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  peasants  who  had  been  oppressed  and  made 
powerless.  Mao  wanted  peasants  to  have  access  to  land  control  and  in 
order  to  do  so,  land  reform  was  essential. 

This  division  in  ideology  gave  rise  to  the  Kuomintang  Party 
which  separated  into  two  factions,  the  Leftists  and  the  Rightists. 

The  Leftists,  led  by  Mao,  claimed  to  be  the  supporters  of  true 
Marx i st- Len i n i st  ideology,  while  the  Rightists  were  described  as 
taking  the  capitalistic  road  which  was  a  distortion  of  socialism  by 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  With  this  split  in  ideology,  the  Chinese 
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Communist  Part,  led  by  Mao,  was  formed  in  1921. 

Mao’s  Contact  with  Peasants 

Mao  was  concerned  with  the  conditions  of  the  peasants  and  he  and 
his  party  resolved  to  organize  them  so  that  their  deplorable,  power¬ 
less,  and  hopeless  conditions  would  be  eliminated.  As  Wheelwright 
points  out: 

The  Maoist  approach,  like  that  of  any  sociologists,  is 
to  discover  why  the  masses  have  lost  the  power  to  direct 
their  own  lives  in  society.  Why  even  in  collectivist 
societies,  it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  separated  from  his 
products,  as  a  result  of  the  centralized  political  and 
bureaucract i c  control  of  production  engendered  by  a  tech¬ 
nological  society  in  which  life  is  regulated  by  machines.^ 

When  Mao  joined  the  rural  life  in  early  1920  he  wanted  to  help 
the  peasants  restore  their  confidence  and  control  over  their  own  lives. 
He  also  wanted  the  peasants  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  direct  impor¬ 
tation  of  western  concepts  of  development  which  were  heavily  dependent 
on  technology.  Modern  technology  is  geared  to  completely  take  over 
the  work  done  by  human  hands  so  that  he  has  no  control  over  the  process 
of  production.  ’’The  primary  task  of  technology,  it  would  seem,  is  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  work  man  has  to  carry  in  order  to  stay  alive 
and  develop  his  potent ia I . ” ^  This  does  not  imply  that  Mao  was 
against  modern  technology,  per  se.  Also,  he  did  not  mean  to  keep  the 
peasants  under  primitive  conditions  as  he  has  always  been  accused  of 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Mao’s  approach  meant  to  help  the  people  be 
aware  of  their  conditions,  he  wanted  to  raise  political  consciousness 
among  the  peasants  which  was  fundamental  to  economic  or  technological 
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Cultural  identity  was  also  fundamental  to  modern  economic  or 
technological  growth.  Mao's  approach  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  peasants  to  examine  critically  their  cultural  heritage.  It 
involved  a  selective  process  to  determine  those  cultural  traits, 
customs  and  traditions  that  were  comparible  with  the  envisaged 
modern  Chinese  society.  Under  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  led  by 
Mao,  political  awareness  and  cultural  identity  were  the  major  vehicles 
through  which  the  peasants  were  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
degraded  conditions  and  centralized  political  authority. 

Yenan,  the  Peasant  "School'’  of  Revolution  (1938-1949) 


Yenan  was  an  ideological  and  cultural  school  led  by  the  peasants 
under  the  leadership  of  Mao.  It  was  also  a  school  in  which  peasants, 
with  the  help  of  civil  servants,  military  personnel,  university 
teachers  and  students  who  were  sympathetic  to  the  peasants,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  CCP,  prepared  themselves  to  overthrow  the  Rightist- 
Kuom intang  regime.  But  what  seemed  to  be  more  important  was  that  Mao, 
for  the  first  time,  was  able  to  implement  his  political  ideology  and 
social  organization.  Yenan  society  became  a  model  of  socio-political 
organization  that  was  to  spread  all  over  China. 

The  society  of  Yenan  was  a  democratic  society  in  which 
the  traditional  opposition  between  the  organs  of  power-- 
mi I  itary  and  well  as  civil — and  more  recently  between  members 
of  the  Party  and  ordinary  people,  was  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  civil  and  military  cadres  shared  the  simple  life  of  the 
peasants  and  soldiers,  lived  like  them  in  caves  cut  out  of 
the  loess  hills,  and  bore  no  insignia  of  rank  or  power.  4  J 

The  relationship  between  the  peasants  and  the  intellectuals  reflected 

a  kind  of  leadership  to  which  modern  Chinese  society  was  aspiring. 
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It  was  a  leadership  that  fostered  social  and  economic  equality, 

co-operation  and  human  respect. 

The  peasants  and  the  intellectuals  lived  together  in  mutual 

benefit.  As  both  groups  lived  and  worked  together  for  the  common 

good,  it  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  elites  for  the  first  time  to 

experience  peasant  life.  Chesneaux  goes  on  to  say  that 

.  .  . revo I uti onary  militants  from  the  towns,  intellectuals 
and  cadres,  had  to  go  to  the  school  of  the  peasants,  to 
learn  its  language  and  to  draw  on  its  rich  traditions  and 
colourful  imagery.  The  ’ratification'  of  the  Communist  Party 
was  accompanied  by  the  elaboration  of  a  new  popular  culture, 
fed  by  peasant  tradition  and  at  the  sime  time  integrated  with 
the  revo I ut ionary  struggle. 42 

Elitist  practices  were  discouraged  among  the  communist  intellec¬ 
tuals  so  that  they  were  close  to  the  masses  who  might  use  their  help 
in  improving  their  lot.  Mao  Tse-tung  himself  warned  the  intellectuals 
that 


Empty  and  abstract  talk  must  be  stopped  and  doctri nar ian ism 
must  be  buried  to  make  way  for  the  fresh  and  lively  things  of 
Chinese  style  and  Chinese  flavour  which  the  common  folk  of 
China  love  to  see  and  hear. 43 

Another  important  aspect  of  life  in  the  Yenan  society  was  the 
new  role  that  Chinese  women  had  to  play  in  modern  China.  Traditionally 
the  Chinese  woman  was  always  subordinate  to  the  man,  for  example;  in  a 
traditional  Chinese  family,  a  wife  was  subordinate  to  her  husband. 
According  to  Confucian  teachings  in  classical  China,  a  wife  must  be 
loyal,  respect  and  obey  her  husband;  children  should  respect  and  obey 
their  parents,  while  the  family  should  be  loyal  and  obey  the  state. 
Furthermore,  within  the  family  the  mother  and  daughters  were  inferior 
to  the  father  and  sons.  In  Yenan  society  unequal  social  status 
between  men  and  women  was  eliminated  so  that  every  member  was  treated 
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equally.  The  creation  of  modern  China  did  not  mean  the  undermining 
or  elimination  of  the  Chinese  cultural  identity,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  and  even  change  some  of  the  cultural 
traits,  traditions  and  customs  which  were  not  compatible  with  the 
political,  social  and  economic  philosophy  of  the  new  Chinese  society. 
Only  those  traditions  and  customs  that  enriched  modern  China  were  to 
be  kept  a  I i ve. 

The  preparation  for  the  peasant  revolution  at  Yenan  achieved  two 
important  things;  the  peasants  were  politically,  socially  and  cultur¬ 
ally  awakened,  and  secondly,  they  were  militarily  armed  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Kuomi ntang-Ri ght i st  regime  which  was  supported 
by  the  Japanese  armed  forces.  It  was  in  1949  when  the  long,  historica 
and  bitter  peasant  struggle  against  the  State,  as  the  main  oppressor, 
reach  a  final  end  by  overthrowing  the  Rightist  regime.  In  that  same 
year  Mao  proclaimed  the  foundation  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

The  Chinese  peasantry,  whose  fight  for  liberation  through 
the  ages  has  been  so  many  times  and  so  bloodily  defeated,  now 
stood  among  the  victors;  not  as  marginal  and  instructed  allies, 
rapidly  to  be  pushed  aside  as  they  had  been  in  1911,  but  as  the 
main  social  force  of  the  revo I ut i onary  movement. 44 

Cultural  Revolution  (1966) 

After  the  Peasant  Revolution  (1949)  Mao  and  the  Communist  Party 
set  out  to  implement  the  political  ideology  that  emerged  from  the 
Yenan  society,  the  model  of  modern  Chinese  society.  Again,  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  had  no  concensus  on  the  ideology  that  modern 
China  should  adopt.  The  government  bureaucrats,  supported  by  some 
of  the  Party  leaders,  took  the  road  to  capitalism  after  the  Soviet 
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model,  Mao,  Chairman  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  his  supporters — 
mainly  workers,  peasants  and  students — took  the  road  to  Socialism 
( Ma  rx i sm- Leninism) . 

The  rightists  wanted  to  see  modern  China  ruled  and  developed  by 
literate  people  (this  was  because  at  that  time  over  80 $  of  the 
Chinese  population  was  illiterate). 

The  Rightists  insisted  upon  the  need  for  organization  and 
authority  .  .  .  The  workers  need  tutelage;  obedience  and 
diligence  are  required  of  them;  they  are  none  the  better  for 
having  their  heads  full  of  political  wind. 45 

On  the  question  of  economic  development  the  Rightists  argued  that  it 

was  the  responsibility  of  the  elite  class  to  determine  the  nature  of 

deve I opment . 

The  task  of  industrialization  must  be  carried  out  fast. 

It  is  nonsense  to  wait  till  the  masses  of  the  population  are 
educated.  We  must  build  up  a  corps  of  managers  and  civil 
servants  quickly;  that  means  that  we  must  draw  upon  the  old 
lettered  class,  even  if  they  were  landlords  or  reactionary 
in  the  past  .46 

But  Maofs  ideology  demanded  social  equality  among  all  Chinese 
people  and  political  participation  by  the  illiterate  masses.  It  also 
demanded  the  adoption  of  proletariat  dictatorship  as  opposed  to  state 
dictatorship.  The  masses  were  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  control 
their  own  affairs  and  determine  their  own  destiny.  The  Chinese 
Cultural  Revolution  in  1966  did  not  bring  about  something  new.  What 
came  out  of  the  revolution  was  the  activation  of  the  type  of  political, 
social  and  economic  organization  which  was  developed  by  the  Yenan 
soci ety . 

It  was  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history  that  the  masses;  peasants, 
workers  and  students  from  all  levels  of  educational  institutions — 
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participated  in  public  debates,  discussion  and  criticism  against  anti- 
socialistic  leaders.  During  the  cultural  revolution  three  main 
objectives  were  formulated;  to  arouse  political  awareness  among  the 
peasants,  workers  and  students;  education  for  masses,  education  for 
service  to  the  people,  and  production  (economic  development) 

Raising  political  consciousness  among  the  peasants  and  workers 
was  essential  in  order  for  them  to  effectively  participate  in 
exercising  political  power  at  both  the  grassroots  and  national  levels. 
In  the  factories,  communes  and  schools,  the  masses  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  decisions  on  matters  which  affected  them  directly.  Democratic 
institutions  such  as  the  Revolution  Committees,  were  established  to 
ensure  that  decisions  were  made  democratically. 

Mass  educat i on  was  necessary  because  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  in  China  were  illiterate.  As  has  been  indicated  earlier,  the 
elite  or  literate  class  (the  Rightist)  claimed  to  have  the  right  of 
political  and  economic  control.  They  used  their  literate  skills  as 
an  instrument  to  control  the  illiterate.  As  Freire  points  out. 

More  and  more  oppressors  are  using  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  (or  education)  as  unquestionably  powerful  instruments 
for  their  purpose:  maintenance  of  the  oppressive  order  and 
domination  through  manipulation  and  oppression.47 

Adult  education  programs  were  encouraged  in  the  communes  and  factories 

The  education  programs  were  made  relevant  to  the  needs  or  activities 

within  the  Communes  or  factories  and  such  programs  were  controlled  by 

the  peasants  and  workers  themselves. 

In  the  factories  political  and  education  programs  became  essentia 

parts  of  the  production  system.  The  workers  rather  than  the  managers 
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controlled  the  factories.  The  Revolutionary  Committee  made  sure  that 
the  factories’  performance  in  terms  of  production  was  a  result  of 
collective  effort.  Adult  education  programs  provided  what  was  known 
as  functional  education — educational  programs  which  were  meant  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  production  techniques  and  to  raise  prod¬ 
uctivity.  China  now  claims  that  over  80  percent  of  the  population 
is  I i terate . 

The  Commune;  Maoist  Strategy  for  Rural  Transformation 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  70,000  Communes  in  China  in  which 
over  one  hundred  mi  I  I  ion  fami I ies  I i ve  and  work.  The  concept  of 
commune  life  was  adopted  in  1958  throughout  China.  Prior  to  this, 
(since  the  Peasant  Revolution  in  1949)  land  reform  policy  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  distribution  of  land  to  the  poor  peasants.  Land  was 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  extended  family  units.  Favouritism  and 
nepotism  were  some  of  the  factors  which  undermined  the  distribution 
system,  a  situation  that  brought  about  a  declining  level  of  food 
production.  Famine  was  always  a  threat  to  the  rura I  masses.  The 
causes  of  these  problems  were  obvious  for  it  was  the  first  time  in 
China’s  history  that  peasants  had  access  to  land  ownership. 

In  order  to  activate  some  of  the  traditional  values  such  as 
co-operation  and  self-reliance  ( i nward- I ook i ng) ,  Communes  were 
instituted  all  over  China.  A  commune  became 

.  .  .an  economic,  social  and  political  unit,  collectively 
owned  and  run  by  the  people  who  live  there,  which  organizes 
agricultural  and  other  production,  but  also  caters  to  the 
education,  medical,  welfare,  and  cultural  needs  of  its 
i nhab i tants . ^ 
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The  Commune  Organization 


The  size  of  the  commune  varies.  In  some  cases  a  commune  may 

consist  of  27,500  people  with  about  6,000  households,  and  an  active 

49 

labour  force  of  16,600.  For  living  and  working  the  commune 
population  is  divided  into  smaller  units  know  as  brigades.  A  brigade 
is  further  divided  into  production  teams,  each  of  which  consists  of 
a  number  of  families. 

The  administration  of  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  rural  under¬ 
developed  community  has  to  be  tight  and  efficient  in  order  to  ensure 
better  conditions  for  social,  economic  and  political  life.  The 
Revolutionary  Committee  (RC)  is  responsible  for  all  organizational 
matters  in  the  brigades  and  communes.  (This  is  also  true  in  al I 
factories,  municipalities  and  school  institutions).  The  leadership 
of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  is  based  on  Mao’s  directive  which 
states : 


.  .  .  a  three-in-one  leadership  combination  to  carry  out  the 
task  of  strugg I e-cri t ic i sm-transformat i on .  The  RCs  bring 
together  elected  representat i ves  of  the  working  masses, 
members  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  and  Political  Cadres. 
RC  organization  provides  at  once  direct  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  local  planning  and  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
command  with  the  next  high  authority,  the  RC  of  the  region, 
and  ultimately  the  central  government. ^0 


Economic  Activities 

Agriculture  is  the  main  activity  in  most  of  the  communes. 
Communes  which  have  been  able  to  develop  quickly  have  established 
small  scale  factories,  workshops  and  v i I  I  age  blacksm i ths  which 
produce  building  materials,  household  goods  and  simple  agricultural 
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tools  for  local  consumption.  All  these  activities  amount  to  a  res¬ 
ponse  to  the  policy  of  local  self-sufficiency,  particularly  in  food 
production.  Moreover,  the  concepts  of  self-reliance  and  local 
initiative  are  emphasized  in  the  commune.  Co-operation  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  daily  activities  in  the  communes.  As  members 
of  the  commune  live  and  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the 
collective  spirit  and  efforts  become  crucial. 

Mora  I  I ncent i ves 

In  the  communes  in  which  poor  people  are  collectively  determined 
to  improve  their  living  conditions,  motivation  is  a  determining  factor 
in  achieving  their  goal.  It  may  appear  to  be  even  more  critical  in  a 
Chinese  society  which  has  rejected  material  incentives  and  opted  for 
non-material  incentives. 

The  success  of  most  non-material  incentives  depends  on 
the  participant’s  outlook.  Thus,  non-material  incentives 
by  themselves  may  not  work  effectively  unless  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  effective  political  indoctrination  and  education. ^ 

Political  education  in  a  commune  is  the  basis  on  which  social  and 

economic  activities  take  place.  As  Mao  once  stated  ”.  .  .political 

work  in  the  communes  and  factories  is  the  life  blood  of  a  I  I  economic 

.  „52 
work.” 

Co-operative  incentives  among  the  commune  people  derive  from 

.  .  .individual’s  need  for  affection,  for  a  sense  of 
being  included  in  important  afaairs,  and  for  a  feeling 
of  some  control  or  influence  over  events  which  shape 
his  I i fe . 53 

In  order  to  emphasize  or  stimulate  moral  incentives,  slogans  such  as 
"fight  self  and  serve  the  people”,  fight  self-interest”,  ''public 
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confession  and  se I f-cri t ic i sm”  are  stressed  in  political  education 
discussions,  meetings  and  adult  education  programs. 

Moral  incentives  are  an  important  means  of  increasing  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  communes.  The  effectiveness  of  moral  incentives  is 
obvious  in  the  production  of  food.  For  many  years  the  Chinese  poor 
have  been  the  victims  of  starvation.  With  the  adoption  of  communes, 
China  now  claims  to  be  self-sufficient  in  food  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  human  requ i rements . 

Pol i t ica I  Education 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  political  orientation  is  the 
central  focus  of  life  in  the  communes.  Political  education  in  the 
communes  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  studying  Mao’s  quotations  from 
the  red  pocket  book.  Peasants  practice  using  political  power  and 
the  democratic  process.  In  other  words,  they  practice  what  they 
learn  from  Mao’s  writings.  The  commune’s  affairs  -  social,  economic 
and  cultural  -  are  discussed  and  criticized  and  decisions  are  made 
within  the  democratic  framework;  that  is,  every  member  has  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  decision-making  process  either  personally  or 
through  a  representati ve. 

The  production  team  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
production  activities.  For  example,  given  the  production  quotas  by 
Brigade  RC,  the  production  team  will  have  to  determine  through  its 
regular  meetings,  a  work  schedule  which  indicates  what  crops  to  plant 
at  what  season.  The  schedule  also  indicates  individual  responsibili¬ 
ties  such  as  cultivation,  planting,  irrigation,  rotation  of  crops. 
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and  harvesting.  What  is  important  here  is  that  the  work  plan  and  its 
related  activities  are  drawn  up  collectively  so  that  every  member  of 
the  unit  is  aware  of  and  committed  to  the  decisions  and  activities. 
The  distribution  of  the  output  is  again  the  responsibility  of  all 
members  of  the  unit. 

At  regular  meetings  one  of  the  items  for  discussion  is  the 
evaluation  of  each  member’s  work  and  deciding  a  work-point  which 
determines  the  member’s  share  of  the  total  output.  If  a  member  is 
not  satisfied  with  a  grade  point  assigned  at  a  public  meeting,  he  or 
she  can  appeal  to  the  Brigade  or  Commune  RC  for  reassessment  of  his 
productivity  in  the  production  team. 

Study  meetings  in  the  communes  are  concerned  with  reading  Mao's 
writings  and  discussing  them  in  relation  to  various  activities  going 
on  in  the  communes.  It  is  during  such  meetings  that  members  of  the 
commune,  including  the  leaders,  have  the  opportunity  for  public 
confession  and  self-criticism.  All  problems  that  arise  from  various 
activities  in  the  communes  are  resolved  in  such  meetings  through  what 
is  known  as  moral  and  persuasive  pressure.  Unresolved  problems  are 
referred  to  RCs. 

Leadership  in  the  Commune 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Chairman  Mao,  leader¬ 
ship  in  modern  China  is  based  on  the  Party  Committee  which  is  an 
institution  that  ensures  collective  leadership.  Such  leadership 
prevents  an  individual  from  having  a  monopoly  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  collective  leadership  is 
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practiced.  Party  Committee  meetings  in  all  official  institutions  have 
been  instituted.  The  Party  Committee  members  should  have  good  quali¬ 
ties  that  ensure  a  collective  leadership: 

Neither  collective  leadership  nor  personal  responsibility 
is  over-emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  the  other. 

To  lead  means  not  only  to  decide  general  and  specific 
policies  but  also  to  devise  correct  methods  of  work. 

Place  problems  on  the  table. 

Do  not  talk  behind  people's  back. 

There  should  be  a  mutual  understanding,  support  and  ^ 
friendship  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee  members. 

The  Party  Committee  Secretary  should  have  additional  qualities  that 

enhance  effective  collective  leadership. 

He  must  study  hard  and  investigate  thoroughly.  He 
must  be  good  at  handling  his  relationship  with  the  committee 
members.  He  must  study  how  to  run  meetings  successfully.^ 

Collective  leadership  is  implemented  from  the  top  to  the  grass¬ 
roots  I  eve  I -commune .  A  combination  of  collective  leadership  with 
political  education  at  the  grassroots  level  gives  the  Chinese  peasants 
a  sense  of  power  and  confidence  that  enables  them  to  develop  them¬ 
selves  socially  and  economically. 


The  Commune  Public  Services 


Literary  and  functional  education  programs  are  combined  into  one 
program.  For  example,  in  agriculture,  the  peasants  in  the  commune 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  modern  agricultural  techniques  such  as 
the  use  of  fertilizer  on  the  farm  in  order  to  increase  productivity. 
Some  of  them  learn  mechinical  skills  to  enable  them  to  operate  and 
maintain  various  machines  owned  by  the  communes.  Literary  skills  are 
essential  in  order  to  enable  the  peasants  to  read  Mao’s  writings  that 
stimulate  their  political  awareness. 
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The  adult  education  programs  are  prepared  in  the  commune  by  the 
members  of  the  commune  with  some  expert  assistance  from  the  government. 

A  primary  school  in  a  commune  is  controlled  by  the  commune  with 
the  help  of  trained  teachers  who  are  also  residents  of  the  commune. 

The  members  of  the  commune  determine  the  school  curriculum  in  terms  of 
national  educational  objectives  which  are  translated  to  suit  the 
commune's  needs.  Members  of  the  commune  have  also  the  responsibility 
to  decide  which  students  should  go  on  with  education  at  both  the 
secondary  and  university  levels.  Such  a  decision  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  education  or  technical  skills  the  commune  needs  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  commune. 

The  commune  is  also  responsible  for  health  services.  They  run 
clinics  which  are  staffed  by  Barefoot  Doctors.  Workers  from  the 
communes  are  selected  for  three  to  six  month’s  intensive  medical 
training  during  which  time  they  qualify  as  Barefoot  Doctors  who  go 
back  to  their  respective  communities  to  provide  medical  services  to 
the  people. 


Summary 

This  chapter  has  reviewed  the  concept  of  social  change,  the 
development  of  the  concept  of  community  development  and  the  Chinese 
model  of  development.  It  was  noted  that  the  application  of  theories 
and  development  models  imported  from  the  Western  industrialized 
societies  has  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  prevalent  basic  problems 
such  as  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  In  the  developing  countries. 
The  Western  models  have  been  developed  under  the  social,  cultural, 
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economic,  political  and  environmental  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
Western  industrialized  societies.  The  direct  importation  and 
application  of  such  models  does  not  seem  to  be  relevant  to  the  social, 
cultural,  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the  developing  count¬ 
ries.  The  notion  of  universal  applicability  of  the  Western  models 
of  development  is  therefore  seriously  questioned. 

The  historical  development  of  the  concept  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  was  surveyed.  During  the  British  colonial  era  in  Africa,  for 
example,  community  development  was  used  as  a  pragmatic  approach  to 
solving  economic  problems.  Rothman's  and  Sanders’  models  of  community 
development  are  further  attempts  to  define  the  concepts  of  community 
development  according  to  the  different  applications  of  the  concept. 
What  seems  to  be  an  important  additional  aspect  of  community  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  non-material  element — the  development  of  human  resources. 
For  example,  the  development  of  the  individual's  social  skills  for 
working  with,  others  or  to  promote  a  better  social  relationship. 

Furthermore,  the  Chinese  model  is  included  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  developing  countries’  attempts  to  adapt  alternative  models  on 
the  basis  of  their  societal,  cultural,  social,  economic  and  political 
environments.  The  Chinese  model  is  geared  to  rura I  transformat  ion. 

As  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  developing  countries  the  bulk  of 
the  population  resides  in  the  rural  sector  which  is  confronted  by  the 
predominant  problems  such  as  disease,  ignorance  and  poverty.  The 
Chinese  model  of  rural  trans format i on  attempts  not  only  to  solve  these 
problems  but  also  to  help  the  peasants  to  be  self-reliant  in  terms  of 
their  own  well-being. 
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CHAPTER  III 


TANZANIA:  A  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  official  name  is  ’The  United  Republic -of  Tanzania’.  In 
1964  the  then  sovereign  states  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzibar  formed  a 
political  union  that  brought  about  the  new  name  Tanzania.  ”0n  the 
map  Tanzania  extends  from  1°S  to  11°S  and  from  29°E  to  40°E,  and 
is  some  740  miles  long  and  760  miles  wide.  It  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  550  miles."^  Tanzania  is  located  in  East  Africa  which  com¬ 
prises  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanzania.  ft  is  enclosed  by  the  great 
lakes  of  Central  Africa  such  as  Lake  Victoria,  Lake  Tanganyika, 
the  second  deepest  lake  in  the  world,  Lake  Nyasa,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Tanzania  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Uganda  and  Kenya,  on 
the  south-west  by  Malawi  and  Zambia,  on  the  south  by  Mozambique  and 
on  the  west  by  Kinshasha  (Congo).  The  area  of  Tanzania  is  362,688 
square  miles  which  includes  19,782  square  miles  of  inland  water. 

Generally  Tanzania  is  a  large  plateau  which  is  divided  mainly 
into  five  parts: 

(a)  The  coastal  belt  -12-36  miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Generally  the  climate  in  this  area  is  warm  and  humid;  sometimes 
records  over  95  per  cent  humidity.  The  temperature  is  high  but 
in  most  cases  the  ocean  breezes  make  the  coastal  belt  pleasant. 

(b)  From  the  coastal  plains  the  altitude  rises  into  the  ’’Nyika"- 
thorny  bushland.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ny i ka  lowlands  are  well- 
watered  areas  through  which  the  main  river  system  emerges. 
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(c)  The  central  plateau  reaches  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  here  is  cool. 

(d)  The  southern  highlands  are  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet 
and  are  mostly  cool. 

(e)  The  Victoria  plateau  in  the  north  has  high  temperatures . 
Although  Tanzania  is  within  the  tropical  region,  its  climate  is 
never  uniform. 

Variations  in  the  altitude  of  the  country  are  a  key  to 
temperature  conditions.  From  sea  level  to  3,600  feet.  .  . 
the  average  temperature  is  80  degrees  F.  .  .  i.e.  tropical 
temperature.  From  3,900  to  5,900  feet.  .  .  the  temperature 
drops  from  70  degrees  F  to  60  degrees  F.^ 

The  altitude  and  temperature  influence  the  vegetation.  The  country’s 

natural  vegetation  falls  into  three  categories,  grassland,  woodland 

and  thorny  bushland. 

The  Republic  of  Tanzania  has  a  population  of  14.4  million 
inhabitants.  Only  about  7.3  per  cent  of  Tanzania’s  population 
is  character i zed  as  ’urban’,  while  the  remaining  92.7  per  cent 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  largely  at  the  subsistence  level. 
This  means  that  they  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  production 
of  staple  food  crops  for  their  own  consumption. ^ 

The  main  food  crops  are  millet,  maize,  rice,  cassava,  groundnuts, 

beans,  root  crops,  peas,  pulses  and  sweet  potatoes.  Tanzania’s 

economy  is  heavily  dependent  on  agriculture.  For  example,  in 

1972  ”.  .  .  80  per  cent  of  national  exports  originated  from  the 

4 

agricultural  sector."  The  main  agricultural  exports  are  coffee, 
cotton,  sisal  and  cloves. 

Apart  from  the  geographical  and  ecological  variations,  Tanzanian 
society  is  made  up  of  over  120  tribes  with  diverse  cultural  back¬ 
grounds.  Every  tribe  has  its  own  dialect,  but  Kiswahili,  the 
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national  language  which  is  essentially  derived  from  tribal  (Bantu) 
and  Arabic  languages,  is  spoken  or  understood  by  most  of  the  people. 

Early  History  of  Tanzania 

The  history  of  Tanzania  before  1500  is  not  fully  known.  Arch¬ 
eological  discoveries  have  shed  some  ITght  on  the  history  of  mankind 
in  general.  In  1959  Dr.  Louis  Leakey  discovered  in  the  Olduvai  Gorge 
in  Tanzania  a  skull,  ’ Zi n janthropus ’ ,  which  was  dated  as  being 
1,750,000  years  old.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  a  skull  of  the  first 
man  whose  history  started  in  Tanzania. 

The  ethnographic  history  of  East  Africa  in  general,  and  of 
Tanzania  in  particular,  is  not  clear.  The  Bantu  people,  who  form 
the  major  group  of  the  East  African  or  Tanzanian  residents,  are 
known  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  Bushmen  and  the  Hamites.  The 
Negroes,  whose  origin  is  unknown,  are  believed  to  have  appeared  in 
Tanzania  in  5000  BC.  I ntermarr i age  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
Hamites  resulted  in  the  Bantu  people  of  today. 

East  African  or  Tanzanian  Contact  with  Outsiders 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  were  the  first 
outsiders  to  visit  East  Africa  or  Tanzania  around  600  BC.  Probably 
they  were  in  search  of  trade.  Later  on,  trade  was  opened  up  between 
Arabia  and  India  and  the  Bantu  of  East  Africa.  Helped  by  the  monsoon 
winds,  the  Arabs,  Indians  and  Persians  sailed  to  the  East  African 
coast  to  establish  trading  posts.  The  Portuguese  also  opened  up 
trade  with  East  Africa  and  became  trading  rivals  particularly  with 
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the  Arabs.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  attempts 
were  made  to  colonize  the  coast  of  East  Africa,  using  Zanzibar  and 
Mombasa  as  important  colonial  centres.  Both  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Arabs  were  colonial  rivals  but  eventually  the  Arabs  were  able  to 
eliminate  the  Portuguese  sphere  of  influence  on  the  coast  of  East 
Africa. 

During  the  same  period  international  trade  reached  Tanzania. 
Foreign  traders  brought  cloth,  beads,  guns  and  other  goods  while 
they  took  ivory,  gold,  tortoise  shells  and  slaves.  In  the  interior 
of  Tanzania,  slave  trading  was,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
lucrative  business  which  was  carried  out  by  the  Arabs.  Apart  from 
the  slave  trade,  the  Arabs  introduced  the  Islamic  religion  which 
spread  to  the  interior.  The  Arab  culture  had  a  strong  influence, 
particularly  along  the  coast; 

The  Arab  settlers  intermarried  with  the  coastal  Bantu 
people,  and  the  result  of  these  i ntermarr iages  was  the 
creation  of  the  Swahili  people  (coastal  people).  At  the 
same  time  the  Swahili  language  developed  from  a  mixture 
of  Arabic  and  Persian  with  the  local  Bantu  languages. 

The  present  day  Swahili  civilization  of  the  coast  thus 
had  its  beginnings  during  this  period.^ 

During  the  1870-88  period  the  interior  of  East  Africa  or  Tan¬ 
zania  was  opened  up  by  explorers.  One  of  the  notable  explorers  was 
the  famous  missionary  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  who  explored  south,  east 
and  central  Africa.  Missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  extensively 
in  the  interior  of  Tanzania  and  at  the  same  time  the  British  inten¬ 
sified  their  efforts  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  The  international 
"scramble  for  Africa"  began  in  this  period.  "One  of  the  chief 
reasons  Britain  was  interested  in  East  Africa  during  the  nineteenth 
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century  was  that  she  hoped  to  abolish  slave  trade  there." 

Before  the  Arab  and  European  penetration,  the  interior  of 

Tanzania  was  occupied  by  various  tribes;  today  there  are  more  than 

120  tribes  in  Tanzania.  Historians,  on  the  basis  of  oral  traditions, 

maintain 

...  that  over  the  past  three  hundred  years  or  so  Tanzania 
has  been  the  scene  of  extensive  population  movements  and 
cultural  changes.  There  were  no  clearly-defined  'tribes’; 
rather,  there  was  a  continual  process  of  intermingling, 
assimilation,  and  the  formation  of  new  groups  with  new  forms 
of  speech  and  new  modes  of  economy. 7 

Even  during  the  slave  raids  carried  out  by  the  Arabs,  the  interior 
migratory  tribal  groups  from  the  south  and  east  were  a  common 
phenomenon.  The  migratory  groups  raided  the  settled  groups  so  that 
tribal  wars  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Under  such  circumstances  tribal  groups  could  not  be  organized 
under  a  strong  chieftainship.  Most  chieftainships  at  that  time  had 
weak  centralized  power.  The  most  outstand i ng  tri  ba I  group  with 
centralized  administrative  and  military  power  were  the  Ngoni  who  came 
from  Zululand  (South  Africa).  In  the  1830's,  escaping  from  the 
harsh  and  brutal  rule  of  Chaka,  the  mighty  chief  of  Zululand,  the 
Ngoni  migrated  north.  The  Ngoni  had  full-time  warriors  who  were 
well  trained  and  disciplined.  They  raided  other  tribes  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  Lake  Victoria.  There  were  practically  no  tribes  in 
Tanzania  which  could  fight  or  resist  the  Ngoni  raids.  Chieftainships 
in  Tanzania  were  further  weakened  and  disintegrated. 

German  Appearance  in  Tanzania 


Sir  Reginald  Coupland  pointed  out  that  the  familiar  phrase 
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"the  scramble  for  Africa"  has  usually  been  used  "to  denote  the  process 
by  which  the  unoccupied  territories  of  tropical  AFrica  were  hastily 
appropriated  in  one  form  or  another  by  rival  European  Powers  between 

g 

1884  and  1891."  In  this  period  Britain,  Germany  and  France  were 
involved  in  the  partition  of  Africa.  Germany,  in  her  ambition  to 
establish  an  overseas  empire  in  competition  with  other  big  nations 
(before  the  "scramble"),  sent  out  an  expedition  in  1880  to  Lake 
Tanganyika.  In  1884,  Karl  Peters,  who  was  sent  to  the  interior  of 
Tanzania  by  the  Society  for  German  Colonization,  sponsored  by  the 
Government  of  Germany,  made  twelve  treaties  with  some  of  the 
"African  Chiefs.  .  .  whereby  large  tracts  of  land  were  handed  over 

9 

"for  all  time"  in  exchange  for  a  few  trinkets." 

Early  in  1885,  Germany,  under  the  Kaiser,  issued  a  charter 
extending  his  protection  to  a  I  I  the  territories  acquired  by  Peters 
and  granted  the  management  of  this  land  to  the  Society.^  The 
German  East  Africa  Company  was  a  new  body  created  for  this  purpose. 

The  Company  faced  great  resistance  from  the  tribes  of  Tanzania. 

The  an i t-Eurpoean  uprising  started  along  the  coastal  areas  and 
eventually  spread  inland  as  well.  Tribes  in  the  countryside  united 
to  resist  German  rule  which  they  regarded  as  harsh  and  brutal.  Because 
the  Company  failed  to  contain  the  uprising,  the  Imperial  German  Govern¬ 
ment  took  over  the  country’s  administration  in  1891. 

But  the  tribal  revolts  continued.  The  most  serious  and  threaten¬ 
ing  tribal  uprisings  against  German  rule  were  organized  by  Chief  Mkwawa 
of  the  Hehe  tribe  (southern  Highlands)  and  a  group  of  chiefs  in  the 
southern  part  of  Tanzania.  The  southern  uprising  was  known  as  Maji- 
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Ma j i  (1905)  which  was  the  most  widespread  uprising  ever  experienced 
in  East  Africa.  These  revolts  were  extremely  costly  in  terms  of 
human  life.  Both  s i des suffered  heavy  casualties  although  on  the 
native  people's  side,  the  consequences  of  these  revolts  had  far- 
reaching  effects  socially,  economically  and  politically. 

As  a  result  of  the  tribal  revolts,  tribal  organization  had 
broken  down  as  leaders  were  lost  in  the  course  of  fighting  against 
the  Germans.  The  countryside  was  hit  by  famine  and  epidemics  and 
the  death  toll  was  extremely  high.  The  masses  suffered  losses  of 
property  and  livestock  on  which  most  of  the  tribes  depended. 

German  Rule:  Its  Administrative  Structure 

Because  of  the  weakened  authority  brought  about  by  the  uprisings, 
it  became  easier  for  the  German  government  to  rule  the  natives 
directly.  The  country  was  divided  into  21  districts  with  each  dis¬ 
trict  further  broken  down  into  groups  of  villages  with  about  20,000 
to  30,000  people  each.  A  group  of  villages  was  administered  by  an 
appointed  official  know  as  ,TAkida''  whose  responsibility  was  to  conduct 
the  local  court  as  a  judge,  and  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  within  his  jurisdiction.  Each  village  was  headed  by  a  headman 
or  "Jumbe"  as  he  was  popularly  known.  Jumbes  were  also  given 
magisterial  power,  and  were  expected  to  keep  law  and  order  in  their 
vi II  ages . 

The  short-lived  German  administration  in  Tanzania  experienced 
difficulties  in  running  the  country  due  to  a  lack  of  colonial  admini¬ 
strative  experience.  Corruption,  fraud  and  oppression  exerted  by  the 
Akidas  made  the  German  administration  unpopular  with  the  indigenous 
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people.  Hostility  toward  the  German  administration  by  the  natives  was 
common  all  over  the  country.  The  German  admi n i strators  were  regarded 
by  the  native  people  as  domineering,  strict  disciplinarians.  Chanel- 
ling  their  orders  through  the  Akidas  and  Jumbes,  the  German  administ¬ 
rators  expected  the  peasants  to  obey  strictly.  The  Akidas  the  Jumbes 
formed  part  of  the  downward  channel  of  communication  which  seemed  to  be 
convenient  for  the  colonial  admi n i strators  in  ruling  the  natives. 

This  kind  of  communication  conditioned  the  peasants  to  behave  in  a 
passive  way  in  their  relations  with  the  colonial  or  local  leaders. 
Attitudes  such  as  fear,  dependence,  self-depreciation,  loss  of  self- 
image  and  the  feeling  of  worthlessness  began  to  develop  in  the  peasants 
during  the  17  years  of  German  rule  in  Tanzania. 

Throughout  their  rule  in  Tanzania,  the  Germans  were  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  economic  development  that  would  benefit  Germany.  Admini¬ 
stration  was  important  only  in  relation  to  economic  development. 
Plantations  were  established,  and  sisal,  cotton  and  coffee  were 
introduced  to  Tanzania  as  cash  crops.  The  famous  railway  connecting 
Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  Indian  Ocean  was  built  to  assist  the  economic 
programs . 

Early  in  their  rule,  the  Germans  established  a  school  system 
in  Tanzania. 

In  1911  there  were  over  1,000  schools  and  66,647  pupils 
in  the  Colony.  Most  of  these  schools  were  in  the  hands  of 
missionary  societies,  only  83  schools  being  supported  by  the 
Government.  The  vast  majority  were  lower  level,  elementary 
schools.  In  addition  to  three  government  and  14  missionary 
industrial  schools,  there  were  17  ’schools  for  practical  work’ 
whose  aims  were  ’to  turn  out  artisans  for  the  Europeans,  and 
women  for  domestic  work,  to  develop  old  Arab  handicrafts,  and 
introduce  new  culture’.”^ 
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In  other  words,  the  schools  did  not  prepare  the  children  to  play 
roles  in  the  village  development.  The  education  system  transmitted 
the  values  and  beliefs,  in  the  case  of  the  mission  schools,  of  German 
or  European  society  and  not  those  of  the  indigenous  people.  The 
children  were  schooled  in  order  to  provide  services  in  the  colonial 
adm i n i strati  on . 

In  order  to  maintain  law  and  order  the  German  Administration 

completely  supressed  slave  trade  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  World  War  I  in  1919,  in  the  Treaty 

of  Versailles,  the  German  colonies,  including  Tanzania,  were  handed 

over  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  were  administered  by  its 

Permanent  Mandatory  Commission.  The  colonies  became  mandatories 

.  .  .being  responsible  for  sending  the  Commission  regular 
reports  upon  the  administration  of  the  terr i tor i es . . . 

Britain  received  the  Mandate  for  .  .  .  Tanganyika  Territory, 
a  name  that  was  officially  given  to  the  British  area  in 
January,  1 920 . ^  ^ 


Tanzania  Under  British  Rule 


The  League  of  Nations  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  as,  prev i ous I y 

noted,  took  charge  of  the  former  German  colonies,  including  Tanzania. 

The  British  government  was  asked  to  look  after  Tanzania  under 

specified  terms  of  reference  as  follows: 

.  .  .promote  to  the  utmost  the  material  and  moral -being  and 
the  social  progress  of  .  .  .Tanganyika's  inhabitants  (Article  7); 
.  .  .to  protect  the  natives  from  abuse  and  measures  of  fraud  and 
forces  by  the  careful  supervision  of  labour  contracts  and 
recruitment  of  labour  (Article  5);  to  respect  the  rights  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  native  population  ...  in  the 
forming  of  laws  relating  to  holding  or  transfer  of  land 
(Article  6);  to  ensure  in  the  territory  complete  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  which 
are  consonant  with  public  order  and  morality  (Article  81.  .  ^ 
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However,  the  structure  of  the  Government  in  Tanzania  was  to  be 
determined  by  Great  Britain.  in  1920  the  Colonial  structure  of 
Tanzania’s  government  comprised  the  Governor,  who  was  the  Crown’s 
representat i ve, and,  "responsible  for  peace,  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  territory,  and  extensive  executive,  legislative  and 

1 4 

judicial  powers."  The  Governor  had  an  executive  council  (whose 
members  were  only  whites)  which  was  mainly  an  advisory  body.  Six 
years  later,  as  a  result  of  complaints  from  Europeans,  the  Crown 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  first  Legislative  Council  which  had 
more  official  members  than  unofficial  members.  The  unofficial 
members  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  himself.  They  were  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  their  suitability  for  the  job  rather  than  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  of  any  group  or  race.  None  of  the  unofficial 
members  were  natives,  for  it  was  argued  that  the  natives  were  not 
ready  for  such  responsibility  at  that  time.  The  Governor’s 
authority  in  the  Legislative  Council  was  supreme. 

Indirect  British  Rule 

The  German  system  of  local  government  was  unacceptable  to  the 
British.  Under  German  rule,  village  level  admi n i strators  were 
appointed  by  the  German  authority,  who  were  normally  people  from 
outside  the  village  or  district.  The  British  authority  found  that 
the  German  type  of  local  government  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
tribal  disintegration,  and  so  wanted  to  reactivate  the  traditional 
rule;  chieftainship.  Under  the  "Native  Authority  Ordinance" 
native  chiefs  and  headmen  were  empowered  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  their  respective  areas.  In  other  words,  the  native  leaders  were 
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to  make  sure  that  order,  regulations  and  laws  which  came  from  above 
were  implemented  by  their  people.  The  District  Commissioners  worked 
closely  with  the  traditional  leaders  who  became  paid  employees  of  the 
colonial  administration.  The  chiefs  and  headmen  had  to  direct  their 
loyalties  to  the  colonial  administration  rather  than  to  their  people 
as  far  as  the  traditional  leaders  were  concerned. 

The  rationale  for  the  introduction  of  the  Indirect  Rule  by 
reactivating  traditional  leadership  was  that  Africans  would  main¬ 
tain  their  MAf ricanness".  Cameron,  the  second  Governor  of  Tangan¬ 
yika,  who  introduced  the  indirect  rule  system,  stated: 

We  want  to  make  him  a  good  African  and  we  shall  not  achieve 
this  if  we  destroy  all  the  institutions,  all  the  traditions, 
all  the  habits  of  the  people,  superimposing  upon  them  what  we 
consider  to  be  better  administrative  methods,  better  principles; 
destroying  everything  that  made  our  administration  really  in 
touch  with  the  customs  and  thoughts  of  the  people.  We  must 
not,  in  fact,  destroy  the  African  atmosphere,  the  African  mind, 
the  whole  foundations  of  his  race,  and  we  shall  certainly  do 
this  if  we  seep  away  all  his  tribal  organizations,  and  in 
doing  so  tear  up  a  I  I  the  roots  that  bind  him  to  the  people 
from  whom  he  has  sprung.^ 

"We  must  not,  in  fact,  destroy  the  African  atmosphere,  the  African 
mind,  and  the  whole  foundation  if  his  race.  .  ."  is  a  key  sentence 
for  this  discussion.  It  implies  that  the  African  was  encouraged  to 
maintain  his  cultural  identity.  But  this  was  far  from  what  actual ly 
happened  in  the  implementation  of  the  indirect  rule  policy.  The 
relationships  that  emerged  between  the  peasants  and  the  chiefs  on 
one  hand  the  the  chiefs  and  the  colonial  admi n i strators  on  the  other, 
as  will  be  noted  shortly,  were  not  consistent  with  the  policy  stated 
in  the  above  quotation. 

The  Native  Authorities  in  actual  fact  became  a  very  important 
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arm  of  the  colonial  government,  forming  a  link  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  peasant  societies.  The  nature  of  the  duty  of  the 
traditional  rulers  was  judicial,  administrative  and  financial. 

There  were  two  important  duties  for  the  chiefs: 

.  .  .maintaining  law  and  order,  collecting  the  hut  and  poll 
tax,  keeping  a  census  of  their  people  and  of  livestock, 
reporting  outbreaks  of  human  and  animal  diseases,  and  main¬ 
taining  roads  other  than  trunk  roads.  (Secondly),  the 
Native  Authorities  were  to  administer  justice. 

by  using  courts  and  customary  laws.  The  District  Commissioner 

played  a  crucial  role  in  reinforcing  the  Native  Authorities’  duties 

while  the  chiefs  became  an  important  link  in  a  downward  colonial  type 

of  communication.  The  chiefs  and  headmen,  as  employees  of  the 

colonial  government,  acted  as  puppets  of  the  colonial  administration 

through  whom  orders,  laws  and  regulations  were  superimposed  upon  the 

peasants.  The  local  leaders  were  therefore  mainly  concerned  with 

the  fulfillment  of  the  colonial  masters’  interests,  economically  and 

politically,  rather  than  being  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their 

own  people.  The  concept  of  indirect  rule  evidently  became  a  matter 

of  colonial  administrative  expendience. 

The  Chiefs,  acting  under  pressure  from  the  District  Commissioners. 

stringently  reinforced  the  colonial  orders  and  regulations.  As  will 

be  indicated  later,  the  peasants  resisted  the  system  and  developed 

hostility  towards  their  own  leaders  and  even  more  so  toward  the 

colonial  adm i n i strators .  For  example,  the  government’s  attempt  to 

introduce  forced  changes  in  agricultural  practice  was  met  with  strong 

resistance  by  the  peasants. 
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Tanzania  Under  the  Trusteeship  System 

In  1946  the  League  of  Nations  was  dissolved  and  another  body 
called  the  United  Nations  was  formed.  The  Mandate  Territories  came 
under  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  and  therefore  new  terms 
of  reference  regarding  the  former  mandates  were  drawn  up. 

As  far  as  Tanganyika  is  concerned,  the  most  important  of 
these  is  contained  in  Article  76,  which  states  specifically 
that  Trust  Territories  are  to  be  developed  "towards  self- 
government  or  independence."  Under  the  Mandate  the  final 
destiny  of  the  territory  was  left  uncertain;  the  trust  was 
defined  by  the  Covenant  only  as  "the  well-being  and  development" 
of  "peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves."  By  Article 
6  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  Great  Britain,  as  the  Admini¬ 
stering  Authority,  undertook  to  "develop  the  participation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanganyika  in  advisory  and  legislative 
bodies  and  in  the  government  of  the  Territory,  both  central 
and  local,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Territory  and  its  people"]"7 

The  phrase  "towards  self-government  or  independence"  in  the  above 
quotation  was  crucial  in  terms  of  the  new  role  of  the  colonial 
government,  and  as  well  to  Tanzania  as  it  was  entering  an  important 
era  as  far  as  the  preparation  for  political  independence  was  con¬ 
cerned  . 

One  of  the  main  issues  at  that  time  was  to  determine  the  nature 

of  the  process  through  which  Tanzania  was  to  be  prepared  for  political 

and  constitutional  independence.  Time  was  also  a  factor.  The  British 

Government  indicated  fifty  years  as  a  reasonable  time  for  political 

preparation,  while  the  Trusteeship  Visiting  Mission  in  1948 

.  .  .  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  quality  of  their  educated 
(African)  minds,  their  general  and  reasonable  understanding 
of  local  affairs  and  requirements  and  their  appreciation  of 

1  ft 

territorial  problems.0 

The  visiting  Mission  recommended  to  the  British  Administering  Authori- 
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ties  to  draw  up  a  plan  that  would  accelerate  independence  for 
Tanzan i a . 

The  Period  of  Constitutional  Reform 

From  1949-1955  Tanzania  experienced  const'i tut iona  I  reform.  In 
1951  the  first  African  was  appointed  to  the  Executive  Council  while 
the  two  main  racial  groups  -  Asians  and  Africans,  were  equally  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Tanganyika  African  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  later  became  a  powerful  political  party  known  as 
Tanganyika  African  National  Union  (TANU),  accepted  the  constitutional 
change  but  expressed  its  concern  about  the  disproportionate  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  Legislative  Council,  as  Africans  formed  the  majority 
of  Tanzania’s  population. 

Local  Government  Development 

Under  the  constitutional  reform,  the  imperial  government  intro¬ 
duced  the  concept  of  the  County  Council  at  the  provincial  level,  a 
body  in  which  Africans,  Asians  and  Europeans  were  represented.  At 
the  district  level.  Local  Councils  were  instituted  to  function  along 
with  the  County  Councils.  The  concept  of  county  and  local  councils 
enabled  the  respective  bodies  to  assume  executive  responsibility  for 
local  matters  such  as  education,  health  services  and  the  maintenance 
of  roads. 


Development  Problems 

The  British  regime,  like  other  colonial  regimes  in  Africa, 
imposed  social  and  economic  changes  on  the  rural  Sector.  Such  changes 
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were  mainly  concerned  with  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry;  the 

major  economic  activities  of  the  peasants.  Regulations  dealing  with 

rural  agricultural  improvement 

.  .  .were  first  introduced  in  the  late  1920’s  and  became 
widespread  by  the  late  1930fs.  From  about  1948  to  1957, 
laws  enforcing  agricultural  change — which  were  concerned 
with  anti-erosion  measures,  cattle  culling,  disease 
prevention,  and  the  inspection  of  crops — constituted  the 
main  plank  in  government’s  efforts  for  agricultural 
i mprovement . ^  ^ 


There  was  a  strong  reaction  from  the  peasants  against  the  government’s 


policy  of  agricultural  improvement.  Peasants  expressed  their 
concerns  through  their  tribal  unions.  The  most  significant  opposi¬ 
tion  presented  by  peasants  concerned  the  'Meru  Land  Case’: 


In  late  1951  about  1,000  members  of  the  tribe  had  been 
forcibly  evicted  from  two  farms  (covering  some  5,345  acres) 
that  were  inside  the  area  to  be  included  in  the  dairying 
scheme.  The  evicted  families  were  moved  35  miles  away,  to 
new  land  that  had  recently  been  opened  up  by  the  government. 
Finding  this  land  not  to  their  liking,  they  returned  to  other 
tribal  lands  and  took  up  residence  there.  A  representat i ve  of 
the  Meru  Citizens  Union  twice  took  the  case  to  the  United 
Nations  to  force  Great  Britain  to  restore  the  two  farms  to 
the  evicted  families. 


The  Meru  land  alienation  case  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
in  the  Territory  and  became  a  very  sensitive  political  problem.  The 
Trusteeship  Council  Visiting  Mission  noted  the  case  with  great  concern 
and  strongly  recommended  to  the  colonial  administration  that  land 
policies  insure  that  the  Africans  actively  participate  in  agricul¬ 
tural  economic  development. 

The  peasant’s  hostility  toward  the  colonial  adm i n i strators  was 
aggravated  by  the  nation-wide  publicity  of  the  Meru  case,  while  TANU 
capitilized  on  this  issue  to  bring  about  unified  efforts  to  oppose 
colonial  adm i n i strators  from  imposing  development  policies  which  were 
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formulated  without  input  from  the  peasants. 

Indigenous  Political  Development  in  Tanzania,  'J 924—  3 96 J 

The  central  theme  of  political  development  in  Tanzania  was  the 
indigenous  peoples’  resistance  to  foreign  domination.  Prior  to  the 
rule  of  the  white  man,  Tanzania  consisted  of  tribal  societies,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  identity  and  its  own  social,  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  organization.  European  domination  towards  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  forced  tribal  societies  to  unite  in  order  to  confront 
the  common  enemy.  Their  reaction  to  the  rule  by  outsiders  became  a 
unifying  force. 

To  be  more  specific  (although  historians  and  political  scien¬ 
tists  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  early  political  development 
of  Tanzania)  the  foundation  of  Tanzania’s  political  development  was 
laid  down  during  the  initial  native  uprising,  particularly  that  of 
Maji-Maji  in  1905.  In  this  large-scale  revolt,  a  group  of  tribes 
banded  together,  determined  to  eliminate  the  foreign  intruders;  the 
Germans.  Implied  in  this  struggle  was  the  realization  that  they  had 
to  unite  to  confront  a  common  enemy.  Nyerere  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  Maji-Maji  uprising  was  the  foundation  of  Tanzania’s  unity 
and  nationalism  which  the  TANU  had  to  reinforce  in  the  struggle  for 
political  independence  during  the  colonial  era. 

As  early  as  1924,  the  natives  began  to  search  for  political 
autonomy.  At  this  initial  stage,  voluntary  associations  were  formed 
in  which  the  indigenous  people  attempted  to  reflect  on  their  sit¬ 
uation  and  their  relationship  with  the  colonial  political  structure. 
But,  somewhere  between  1927  and  1929,  an  urban-based  organization 
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called  the  Tanganyika  African  Association  (TAA)  emerged  as  a  political 
body.  It  was  the  urban  native  people,  mostly  civil  servants,  who 
formed  the  Association.  The  initial  problem  of  the  TAA  was,  however, 
to  enlist  support  from  the  peasants.  At  the  same  time  the  colonial 
administration  put  pressure  on  it  by  mounting  a  counter  propaganda 
campaign  that  rejected  the  TAA  as  a  representative  political  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  African  population.  In  fact,  the  colonial  administration 
regarded  the  Association  (in  the  1930’s)  as  merely  a  social  rather 
than  a  political  organization. 

However, 


.  .  .after  World  War  II,  the  TAA  became  increasingly  political 
as  it  extended  its  sphere  of  interest  into  the  rural  areas. 

From  an  urban-based  interest  group,  the  TAA  was  developing 
into  a  national  movement. 

In  the  countryside,  peasant  support  was  acquired  through  the  tribal 
unions.  These  tribal  unions  became  crucial  to  the  TAA  in  its  attempt 
to  establish  a  national  movement. 

By  this  time,  the  hostility  of  the  peasants  toward  the  colonial 
adm i n i strators  was  mounting  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  changes 
in  agricultural  practices.  Such  reaction  was  led  by  the  tribal  unions. 
The  TAA  and  tribal  unions  formed  a  united  front  to  oppose  the  colonial 
regulations  that  accompan i ed  the  agricultural  policies  as  well  as  the 
colonial  agents,  the  Chiefs.  The  publicized  Meru  Land  Case  had  a 
great  impact  on  the  TAA.  As  Bienen  points  out, 

The  most-celebrated  single  case  of  opposition,  the  Meru 
Land  Case,  which  was  debated  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  was  crucial  in  stimulating  the  creation  of 
TANU.  Meru  opposition  to  the  forcible  alienation  from  their 
land  in  1951  ....  gave  rise  to  explicit  links  between  a 
tribal  union  and  the  TAA — which  later  became  TANU. 22 
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In  the  1950’s  the  TAA  or  the  TANU,  as  it  became  known  later  on, 

emerged  as  a  national  movement  supported  by  many  other  interest  groups 

including  the  churches.  But  at  the  same  time  the  association  was 

facing  two  crucial  problems;  co-ordination  of  the  association’s 

activities  in  both  the  countryside  and  the  urban  centres,  and,  as 

Beinen  terms  it,  ".  .  .  the  difficult  task  of  unifying  the  disparate 

23 

African  populace."  The  latter  problem  seemed  to  be  the  most  crucial 
one  as  far  as  building  nationalism  and  political  development  were 
concerned.  The  TAA  or  the  TANU  was  then  attempting  to  unite  over 
120  tribes  in  Tanzania  with  varied  cultural  backgrounds.  It  had  to 
deal  with  different  religious  groups — Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Mohammedans;  some  spoke  Ki swahili,  while  other  spoke  the  tribal  tongue; 
it  had  to  unify  the  urban  and  rural  population  with  a  marked  social 
and  economic  disparity.  It  had  to  bring  together  the  educated 
minority  and  the  illiterate  masses.  It  became  imperative  for  the 
TANU  to  ensure  that  neither  socio-economic  nor  cultural  elements  be¬ 
came  inhibiting  factors  for  the  development  of  nationalism  and  unity. 

TAA  Was  Reformed,  TANU  Emerged 

There  was  a  great  need  to  strengthen  the  TAA,  particularly  in 
the  co-ordination  of  its  activities,  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  national 
representat i ve  movement.  Under  the  leadership  of  Julius  Nyerere 
(who  is  now  the  President  of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania)  in 
1954  TAA  was  reformed  and  became  the  Tanganyika  African  National 
Union  (TANU)  which  determinedly  shouldered  the  responsibility  for 
building  nationlism  and  unity,  leading  to  political  independence. 
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The  TANU  did  not  face  serious  problems  in  unifying  the  people  of 
Tanganyika  for  several  reasons  but  the  following  were  most  important: 

(a)  "Tanganyika  does  not  have  large,  centralized  chiefdoms 
which  might  have  become  the  focus  for  ethnic  nationalism; 
most  of  the  large  tribes  are  recent,  loosely  knit  federations 
not  historical  kingdoms  with  strong  central  rulers'24as 
Buganda  in  Uganda  or  major  tribes  in  Nigeria. 

(b)  Nyerere’s  popularity  grew  quickly  in  the  countryside  because 
of  his  charismatic  nature;  his  simplicity,  accessibility  and  humani¬ 
tarian  approach  to  political  matters.  His  acceptability  to  the 
masses  as  a  national  leader  was  almost  taken  for  granted.  Now 
Nyerere  is  known  as  Mwalimu  (teacher).  Baba  wa  Taifa  (father  of  the 
nation),  names  which  have  to  do  with  his  personal  qualities  as  a 
leader  rather  than  names  merely  given  to  him  because  of  his  high 

po I i t i ca I  pos i t ion . 

(c)  European  rule,  particularly  that  of  the  Germans,  weakened  the 
tribal  system,  especially  during  the  widespread  tribal  revolts  in 
which  some  of  the  most  outstanding  chiefs,  like  Mkwawa,  and  their 

fami I i es,  were  eliminated.  That  is  why  the  British  faced  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  the  traditional  chiefs  for  manning  the 
local  Authorities  System.  The  slave  trade  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
tribal  organization  as  the  Arabs  encouraged  the  chiefs  to  raid  one 
another’s  tribes. 

Kiswahili,  A  Language  of  National  Integration 

As  previously  noted,  Kiswahili  was  a  language  that  emerged  as 
a  result  of  cultural  contact  between  the  natives  of  Tanzania,  Arabia 
and  Persia.  In  the  early  days  Kiswahili  began  to  develop  along  the 
coastal  areas  and  spread  into  the  interior  while  the  centres  of 
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Swahili  culture  remained  in  the  costal  areas.  Later  on,  as  people 

from  the  countryside  settled  or  sought  employment  in  the  emerging 

towns  such  as  Tanga  and  Dar  es  Salaam,  Ki swahili  became  the  major 

means  of  communication  among  the  urban  dwellers  with  varied  linguistic 

backgrounds.  Kiswahili  was  very  much  associated  with  the  cultural 

elements  such  as  the  Islamic  religion  and  the  lifestyle  of  the 

coastal  people.  Such  cultural  aspects  had  a  great  impact  on  the 

early  town  inhabitants.  The  provincial  and  district  towns  were  also 

influenced  by  the  coastal  towns’  lifestyles.  Even  today,  Kiswahili 

is  an  important  denominator  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

When  indigenous  political  development  started  in  the  towns, 

Kiswahili,  as  a  common  language,  facilitated  the  political  unification 

of  the  town  residents.  Kiswahili  then  became  a  political  as  well  as  a 

cultural  element.  By  the  1950’s,  Kiswahili  was  generally  understood 

and  spoken  in  all  the  towns  and  the  majority  of  the  peasants  could 

also  speak  i t  or  at  least  understand  it.  It  therefore, 

.  .  ,  provided  an  ideal,  ready-made  vehicle  through  which 
TANU  officials  could  communicate  with  the  grassroots  of 
society  and  operate  even  in  unfamiliar  localities.  Swahili 
was  an  essential  component  of  Tanganyika’s  national  identity; 
it  was  equated  with  Tangany i kaness . 25 

Prior  to  independence  it  became  imperative  for  the  TANU  to  promote 
Kiswahili.  The  TANU  was  engaged  in  literacy  or  adult  education;  it 
opened  up  its  own  elementary  schools  in  which  Kiswahili  was  used  as 
the  medium  of  instruction.  All  public  Party  meetings  were  conducted 
in  Kiswahili.  The  TANU  was  thus  able  to  unify  the  people  of  Tanzania 
to  oppose  the  colonial  rule  and  demand  political  autonomy. 
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Toward  Political  Independence 

The  British  constantly  chal lenged  the  TANU’s  claim  as  being  the 
national  representat i ve  and  accused  it  of  practising  racism.  The 
TANU  government  would  not  gaurantee  political  positions  for  the 
Europeans  and  Asians.  This  was  a  reaction  to  TANU’s  call  for  an 
election  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage.  The  British  government 
initiated  the  creation  of  an  opposition  party,  the  United  Tanganyika 
Party  (UTP)  whose  major  aim  was  to  pursue  a  multi-racial  policy  in 
order  to  oppose  TANU.  The  British  government  also  rallied  the  chiefs 
to  present  opposition  to  TANU  but  since  the  chiefs  lacked  a  strong 
tribal  base,  this  attempt  was  fruitless.  In  fact,  the  colonial 
regime’s  opposition  was  an  important  factor  in  further  strengthening 
TANU  as  a  national  movement. 

The  popularity  of  the  TANU  was  demonstrated  in  a  two-part  general 
election  in  1958  and  1959.  The  TANU  won  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
members  in  the  Legislative  Council,  a  situation  which  gave  rise  to 
ha v i ng  more  representat i ves  in  the  law-making  body.  This  initial 
election  demonstrated  two  important  elements:  the  TANU  was  assured 
that  the  masses  supported  and  recognized  it  as  the  national  movement 
and  that  it  was  fighting  for  the  common  cause:  it  also  confirmed  that 
the  peasants  and  workers  had  responded  to  the  TANU’s  call  for  unity 
and  nationalism,  both  of  which  were  crucial  and  fundamental  pre¬ 
requisites  for  the  effective  demand  of  political  independence. 

The  election  results  of  1958  paved  the  way  for  self-government. 
From  then  on  the  TANU  did  not  face  any  important  opposition  from  other 
political  parties  since  the  UTP  died  a  natural  death.  It  did  not  even 
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contest  any  seats  in  the  1958  general  election.  The  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  formed  in  1958,  was  too  weak  to  challenge  the  TANU 
which  had  already  grown  nation-wide.  In  the  final  general  election  of 
1960  (during  the  colonial  era)  the  ANC  contested  two  seats  but  were 
unsuccessful  so  that  the  TANU  became  the  only  representat i ve  party. 

The  TANU  was  further  strengthened  as  the  national  representat i ve  party 
by  the  1960  general  election  when  it  received  a  majority  of  the  votes. 
All  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  except  one  independent  member, 
were  TANU-sponsored .  Practically,  but  not  constitutionally,  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  of  one  party  in  the  absence  of  an 
opposition  party.  This  is  the  situation  which,  after  independence, 
gave  rise  to  the  country's  constitutional  change  that  established  a 
one-party  state. 

TANU's  repeated  victory  in  the  1960  general  election  gave  rise  to 
the  timing  of  Tanzania's  independence. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Turnbull  (the  last  Crown 
representat i ve)  and  TANU’s  President  Nyerere,  Tanganyika 
moved  rapidly  toward  responsible  government,  internal  self- 
government,  and  independence  in  December  1961.26 

Within  the  first  year  of  independence,  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  was  henceforth  called  the  National  Assembly,  passed  special 
legislation  to  enable  Tanzania  to  hold  its  first  Presidential  election. 
The  TANU  was  presented  by  its  leader  and  Prime  Minister  as  a  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate,  while  opposed  by  the  ANC  leader.  Nyerere  won  over 
one  mi  I  I  ion  votes  whi  le  the  ANC  leader  gained  only  21,176  votes.  In 
December  1962  Tanzania  became  a  republic  under  the  leadership  of 
Nyerere  as  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tanzania.  This  date 
also  indicates  the  final  stages  of  the  colonial  relationship  between 
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Tanzania  and  Great  Britain. 

Tanzania  had  now  achieved  political  independence,  but 

The  struggle  to  achieve  "uhuru’  (freedom)  in  its  fullest 
sense  continued  of  necessity  after  independence  had  been 
achieved.  No  longer  was  the  struggle  against  an  alien 
colonial  regime,  but  against  ’poverty,  ignorance  and  disease’ 
and  to  achieve  national  unity,  political  integration  and 
economic  development.  ^7 

Having  identified  national  basic  needs  or  problems,  the  TANU  set 
out  to  search  for  ways  and  means  of  reaching  the  peasants  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  political  structure  that  would  enable  the  peasants  to 
participate  in  exercising  political  power  in  both  the  local  and 
national  situations.  Secondly,  the  TANU,  as  well  as  the  peasants, 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  colonial  approach  to  rural  development. 
These  two  important  political  aspects  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
f o I  lowing  chapter. 


Summa ry 

This  chapter  has  discussed  the  historical  background  prior  to 
Tanzanian  independence.  Tanzania’s  contact  with  alien  cultures 
brought  about  cultural,  social,  political  and  economic  changes.  For 
example,  the  emergence  of  Kiswahili,  Christianity  and  Islam  was  a 
result  of  contact  with  Arabic,  European  and  Asian  cultures.  The 
imposition  of  the  German  and  British  rule  gave  rise  to  the  supression 
of  the  tribal,  social  and  political  organizations. 

The  colonial  administrative  structure  consisted  of  a  local  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  an  important  colonial  political  institution  for  control¬ 
ling  and  exploiting  the  peasants.  The  indigenous  chiefs  became  the 
crucial  colonial  arm  through  which  rules  and  orders  were  passed  to 
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the  peasants.  The  imposition  of  agricultural  changes  upon  the 
peasants  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  evoked  strong  negative  reaction  from 
the  peasants,  a  situation  which  led  to  political  awakening  among  the 
peasants . 

The  imposition  of  agricultural  changes  and  land  policies  alien¬ 
ated  the  peasants;  a  situation  which  strengthened  unity  among  the 
peasants  who  were  by  then  being  mobilized  into  a  national  political 
movement  that  stood  to  oppose  colonial  rule  and  demand  political 
i ndependecne. 

The  introduction  of  the  agricultural  economy  and  education 
during  colonial  rule  seemed  to  be  positive  aspects  of  the  colonial 
rule.  This  is  not  true.  The  colonial  social  and  economic  development 
plans  were  extensions  of  the  colonial  nation’s  development  plans.  The 
development  activities  in  Tanzania  were  meant  to  enhance  the 
colonialists'  countries'  economy. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


POST- INDEPENDENCE  ERA:  TANZANIA'S  SEARCH  FOR  A  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 

A  Democratic  One-Party  State:  The  Supremacy  of  the  TANU 

In  Chapter  III  the  historical  background  ot  TanzanTa  was  noted. 
The  imposition  of  Colonial  rule  gave  rise  to  cultural,  social,  economic 
and  political  change.  The  emergence  of  TANU  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  peasants  to  unite  in  opposition  to  colonial  rule  and  its  social  and 
economic  policies.  This  chapter  discusses  specifically  Tanzania's 
search  for  a  development  model  in  which  TANU  plays  a  central  role. 

We  have  already  seen  the  role  of  TANU  in  leading  Tanzania  to 
independence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  TANU's  role  in  social,  political 
and  economic  development  is  even  more  crucial  in  the  post- i ndependence 
era.  In  1965,  TANU  was  legally  and  constitutionally  declared  the  only 
party  given  the  mandate  to  represent  the  nation  of  Tanzania.  Consti¬ 
tutionally  Tanzania  became  a  democratic  one-party  state.  Many 
observers  from  the  West  have  criticized  this  by  saying  that  the  one- 
party  system  violates  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and  that 
it  is  a  deterrent  to  the  individual  freedom  of  choice  of  government  or 
policy.  This  kind  of  freedom  is  only  guaranteed  in  a  two-party  system. 
In  actual  fact  reference  is  made  in  this  regard  to  the  Western  forms  of 
democracy,  a  situtation  in  which  a  citizen  exercises  his  choice  between 
two,  or  even  three,  alternative  government  or  policies.  Some  critics 
further  argue  that  in  a  one-party  system  dictatorship,  or  an  oligarchic 
pattern  of  government,  i s  inevitable. 
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The  adoption  of  a  one-party  type  of  government  was  not  a  matter 
of  choice  but  rather  a  reality  that  was  brought  about  in  1960  by  the 
first  Tanzanian  election.  In  this  pari iamentary  election 

All  but  one  of  the  MPs  had  been  elected.  .  .  on  a  TANU  ticket, 
and,  although  one  or  two  others  were  at  times  at  variance  with 
the  party,  there  was  never  anything  of  a  formal  Opposition.  ^ 

The  introduction  of  the  ujamaa  ideology  by  Julius  Nyerere  gave  rise  to 

the  consideration  of  African  democracy  which  existed  in  African 

societies.  Nyerere  argues  that 

The  traditional  African  society,  whether  it  had  a  chief 
or  not,  and  many,  .  .  .  did  not,  was  a  soceity  of  equals  and 
it  conducted  its  business  through  discussion.... 

(Elders  used  to)  talk  till  they  (agreed).  (That  was)  the 
very  essence  of  traditional  African  democrary.2 

Nyerere’s  vision  of  a  democratic  society  was  not  related  to  the  American 

or  British  competitive  party  system.  As  Pratt  observes: 

(Nyerere's)  vision  of  a  democratic  society  was  not  that  of 
the  pluralist,  constitutional  democracy  of  Western  democratic 
theory.  Rather  the  ideal  democratic  society  was  the  self- 
governing  community  of  equals  in  which  each  accepts  a  moral 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his  follows.  Democratic 
self-governing  in  this  intimate  communal  sense  is  most  easily 
conceived  as  feasible  in  small  communities.  Nyerere  (feels) 
that  many  traditional  African  communities  were  democratic 
societies  in  this  sense. ^ 

As  far  as  the  new  nations  in  Africa  are  concerned,  Nyerere  sees 
them  as  emerging  nations  that  have  been  created  as  a  result  of  their 
struggle  for  political  independence. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  from  foreign  domination  is  a 
patriotic  one  which  necessarily  leaves  no  room  for  difference. 

It  unites  all  elements  in  the  country  (for  a  common  struggle) 

....,  these  countries  are  lead  by  nationalist  movement  rather 
than  a  political  party  or  parties.4 

Nyerere  further  stresses  that  the  traditional  African  form  of 
democrary  differs  from  the  Western  forms  because  of  the  historical, 
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sociological  and  cultural  conditions  which  are  different  in  these 
societies.  Referring  to  the  formation  of  parties  in  America  or 
Europe,  for  example,  Nyerere  indicates  that 

The  European  and  American  parties  came  into  being  as  the 
result  of  the  existing  social  and  economic  divisions  —  the 
second  party  being  formed  to  challenge  the  monopoly  of  poli¬ 
tical  power  by  some  aristocratic  or  capitalistic  group.  Our 
own  parties  had  a  very  different  origin.  They  were  not  formed 
to  challenge  any  ruling  group  of  our  own  people,  they  were 
formed  to  challenge  the  foreigners  who  ruled  over  us.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  political  'parties — i.e.,  factions  —  but 
national  movement. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Nyerere  realizes  that  in  order  for  the  traditional 
African  form  of  democracy  to  operate  effectively  in  the  modern  nation¬ 
state,  such  a  democratic  model  must  be  modified.  Nyerere  finds  that 
the  answer  is  the  formation  of 

.  .  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  representat i ves,  chosen  by 
local  communities,  who  would  then  make  their  decisions  as 
law-makers  after  thorough  discussion.  Nyerere's  ideal  (is) 
thus  a  government  by  men  of  goodw i I  I  who  are  trusted  by 
their  fellow  citizens  and  are  electoral ly  responsible  to 
them.  ^ 

Such  a  legislative  assemply  reinforces  what  Nyerere  considers  to  be 
those  essent ia I  character i st i cs  of  a  democratic  government;  discussion, 
equality  and  freedom. 

Early  in  1963,  Nyerere,  as  party  leader,  delivered  a  keynote 
speech  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  TANU  in  which  he  proposed  a  one- 
party  state  in  Tanzania.  The  conference  examined  and  discussed 
thoroughly  Nyerere’s  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  one-party  system 
and  endorsed  the  proposal  and  requested  him,  as  Head  of  State,  to 
appoint  a  Presidential  Commission  to  consider  the  necessary  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  so  that  the  nation  became,  by  law,  a  one-party  state. 

In  the  following  year,  Nyerere  appointed  the  Commission  and 
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while  he  determined  ?'to  establish  fa  free,  democratic  and  stable  one- 
party  state,  he  took  great  care  in  drawing  up  the  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  guide  the  Commission.  The  statement  of  appointment  included 

.  .  .  Specifically,  I  have  instructed  the  commi ss ioners,  in  their 
consideration  and  examination,  to  observe  the  principles  that 

(a)  Tanganyika  shall  remain  a  Republic  with  an  executive 
Head  of  State; 

(b)  The  rule  of  law  and  the  independece  of  the  judiciary  shall 
be  preserved; 

(c)  There  shall  be  complete  equality  of  a  I  I  Tanganyikan 
c i t i zens ; 

(d)  There  shall  be  the  maximum  political  freedom  for  all 
citizens  within  the  context  of  a  single  national 
movement; 

(e)  There  shall  be  the  maximum  possible  participation  by 
the  people  in  their  own  government  and  ultimate  control 
them  over  all  the  organs  of  State  on  a  basis  of  universal 
suffrage; 

(f)  There  shall  be  complete  freedom  for  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  representat i ves  on  all  Representative  and 
Legislative  bodies,  within  the  context  of  Law. 8 

President  Nyerere  asked  the  Commission  to  bear  in  mind  that  its 

recommendations  on  the  democratic  one-party  system  must  be  based  on 

the  national  ethic. 

There  are  certain  ethical  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  Tanganyika  Nation,  and  the  whole  political,  economic  and 
social  organization  of  the  State  must  be  directed  towards  their 
rapid  implementation. 

J.  The  fundamental  equality  of  a  I  I  human  beings  and  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  dignity  and  respect. 

2.  Every  Tanganyika  citizen  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nation 
and  has  the  right  to  take  an  equal  part  in  government  at  local, 
regional,  and  national  level. 

3.  Every  individual  citizen  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  of  movement,  of  religious  belief,  of  association  within 
the  context  of  the  law,  subject  in  all  cases  only  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  equal  freedom  for  all  other  citizens. 

4.  Every  individual  has  the  right  to  receive  from  society 
protection  of  his  life,  and  of  property  held  according  to  law, 
and  to  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest.  Every  citizen  has  the 
correspond i ng  duty  to  uphold  the  law,  constitutionally  arrived 
at,  and  to  assist  those  responsible  for  law  enforcement. 

5.  Every  individual  citizen  has  the  right  to  receive  a  just 
return  for  his  labour,  whether  by  hand  or  brain. 
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6.  Al  I  the  citizens  of  the  country  together  possess  a  I  I 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  in  trust  for  their 
decendants,  and  those  resources  may  therefore  not  be  surrendered 
in  perpetuity  to  any  individual,  family,  group,  or  association. 

7.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  which  is  the 
people,  to  intervene  actively  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
nation  so  as  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  all  citizens  of 
Tanganyika,  and  so  as  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  any 
person,  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  classless  society. 

8.  The  nation  of  Tanganyika  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
exploitation  of  one  man  by  another,  of  one  nation  by  another, 

of  one  group  by  another.  ft  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state, 
therefore,  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  fight  against  colonial¬ 
ism  wherever  it  may  exist,  and  to  work  for  African  unity,  and 
for  world  peace  and  international  co-operation  on  the  basis  of 
human  equality  and  freedom. 9 

As  the  Presidential  Commission  toured  the  regions,  public  hear¬ 
ings  were  organized  in  which  the  Commission  explained  its  task  while 
the  peasants,  workers,  party  and  government  functionaries  expressed 
their  views  and  ideas  on  the  subject  of  a  one-party  system.  The 
general  public  opinion  was  that  TANU  should  become  the  sole  political 
movement  in  the  Republic  of  Tanzania.  The  public  also  felt  that  fac¬ 
tions  and  alternative  parties  only  presented  a  threat  to  national 
unity.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  people  that  within  the 
democratic  one-party  system  there  should  be  a  mechanism  that  would 
ensure  a  democratic  exercise  of  political  power. 

The  reasons  for  (the  public)  supporting  the  one-party  state 
were  nationalistic  rather  than  socialistic.  TANU  was  seen  as 
representing  the  nation.  All  men  of  good  will  should  be  able 
to  join  TANU.  No  barriers  should  exist  to  their  membership. 

The  Commission  itself  made  this  point  in  these  terms. 

The  principles  of  TANU  as  set  out  in  Article  2  of  the  TANU 
Constitution,  do  not  contain  any  narrow  ideological  formula- 
lations  which  might  change  with  time  and  circumstance.  They  are 
a  broad  statement  of  political  faith.  We  believe  they  carry 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Tanganyika 
and  must  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  men  of  good  will  in  every 
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civilized  country  in  the  world.  A  party  based  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  requiring  adherence  to  them  as  a  condition  of  member¬ 
ship  would  be  open  to  al I  but  an  insignificant  minority  of  our 
citizens  and  would,  we  believe,  be  a  truly  national  movement.^ 

The  Commission’s  ’’one-party"  recommendat ions,  based  on  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  terms  of  reference  and  national  ethic  contained  roughly  two 
major  items;  TANU  was  to  become  the  sole  national  and  legal  political 
party,  with  the  democratic  part i c i patory  machinery  within  the  party  to 
ensure  the  proper  exercise  of  political  power.  Secondly,  TANU,  as  the 
only  representat i ve  party  of  the  nation,  was  supreme  and  above  the 
parliament  and  government. 

Examining  the  Tanzanian  electoral  system  under  the  one-party 
state  constitution,  Pratt  summed  it  up  as  follows: 

The  main  features  of  the  Tanzania  electoral  system  which 
permit  Tanzania  to  be  called  a  democratic  one-party  state  are 
the  fo I  lowing: 

1.  Anyone  may  be  nominated  to  be  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  National  Assembly  if  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  TANU  and 
has  the  support  of  twenty-five  electors. 

2.  TANU  is  not  a  closed  and  ideologically  exclusive  party. 
Membership  is  open  to  anyone  willing  to  accept  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  TANU,  a  requirement  that  has  excluded  very,  very 
few  from  party  membership. 

3.  In  each  District  the  Annual  District  Conference,  a 
comparatively  large  and  representat i ve  party  meeting,  inter¬ 
views  all  the  candidates  in  each  constituency  within  the  District 
and  votes  its  preference  as  amongst  them. 

4.  The  National  Executive  Committee  of  TANU  then  decides 
which  two  of  the  nominated  candidates  in  each  constituency  will 
in  fact  be  presented  to  the  electorate  as  candidates.  In  the 
first  election  Nyerere  introduced  the  further  important  rule 
that  the  NEC  would  only  upset  the  ranking  of  candidates  which 
had  been  done  by  an  Annual  District  Conference  when  the  NEC 
agreed  that  there  were  compelling  reasons  why  one  or  other  of 
the  top  two  names  should  not  be  put  to  the  electorate. 

5.  The  electorate  campaign  which  then  follows  operates  within 
a  set  of  rules  designed  to  assure  as  fair  a  contest  as  possible. 
No  candiate  may  spend  any  money  on  his  own  campaign.  All 
election  meetings  are  organized  by  the  District  Executive 
Committee  of  the  party  and  each  meeting  is  addressed  by  both 
candidates  in  the  constituency.  No  candidate  can  claim  that 
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he  is  supported  by  any  prominent  TANU  leader  and  no  one  may 
campaign  in  any  constituency  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  other 
than  the  candidate  himself.  No  tribal  language  may  be  used 
in  electioneering  and  no  appeal  may  be  made  to  issues  of 
race,  tribe  or  religion.  A  three-man  supervisory  team  of  TANU 
elders  from  outside  the  region  attends  all  the  election  meetings 
to  assure  that  these  rules  are  obeyed. ^2 

The  supremacy  of  TANU  became  clear  as  has  already  been  noted. 
According  to  the  TANU  constitution,  TANU  represents  all  the  citizens 
of  Tanzania;  since  it  was  a  national  movement  that  united  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Tanzanian  people  in  their  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies,  disease,  ignorance  and  poverty.  In  1965,  TANU  through  the 
National  Executive  Committee  (NEC),  acquired  the  power  and  status  of 
that  of  the  Assembly  (legislature).  The  role  of  Parliament  and  the 
NEC  was  then  redefined  in  accordance  with  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  the  democratic  One  Party  state,  which  stated: 

The  role  of  the  National  Assembly  and  that  of  the  NEC  are 
essentially  different.  The  NEC  is  concerned  with  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  broad  lines  of  policy.  It  is  the  soul  and 
conscience  of  the  Party  .  .  .  The  National  Assembly,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  more  detailed  task 
of  giving  effect  to  government  policy  through  appropriate 
legislative  measures  and  exercising  vigilant  control  over  all 
aspect  of  Government  expenditure.^ 

After  the  election  of  1965,  some  MP's  (All  MPs  are  also  members 
of  TANU  NEC)  became  critical  about  the  supremacy  of  TANU  and  wanted 
to  reassert  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  In  other  words,  these  MP's 
challenged  the  role  of  the  party  in  relation  to  parliament  as  already 
noted.  These  MPs,  some  of  them  very  provocative  and  critical,  attemp¬ 
ted  to  introduce  debates  and  private  bills  in  the  Parliament  in  order 
to  change  some  of  the  policies  and  even  the  Constitution  as  formulated 
by  the  Party.  The  one-party  system  was  chal lenged  in  terms  of  its 
democratic  proceedings.  Some  challenged  the  Party's  policy  of  Regional 
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Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President,  who  also  became  MPs  as  ex- 

officio  members  and  had  the  right  to  yote.  This  situation,  some  MPs 

argued,  "was  a  clever  government  manoeuver  to  multiply  its  voting 
1 4 

power.'1  Other  MPs  wanted  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  law  that  called 
for  an  immediate  democratic  election  in  Zanzibar.  These  were  matters 
of  policy  and  constitution  over  which  the  parliament  had  no  juris¬ 
diction.  The  introduction  of  policy  and  constitutional  changes  was 
the  responsibility  of  TANU  NEC. 

In  several  addresses  to  the  National  Assembly  the  Second 
Vice-President  did  little  more  than  restate  principles  to 
which  they  Party  had  long  since  committed  itself.  Mr.  Kawawa 
warned  the  House  that  those  MPs  who  continued  to  contend  the 
principle  of  Party  supremacy  and  to  oppose  Party  policy  would 
be  dismissed.  He  threatened  the  National  Assembly  to  instruct 
the  National  Executive  Committee  "to  look  into  some  member  and 
screen  them  where  possible."^ 

As  some  MPs  consistently  challenged  the  supremacy  of  the  Party, 
TANU  NEC  convened  to  discuss  the  situation  in  which  is  was  resolved 
to  expel  nine  members  from  the  party,  eight  of  whom  were  MPs  who  were 
a  utomat i ca I  I y  expe lied  f  rom  Par  I  i ament  as  well.  The  expu I s i on  of 
these  MPs  strengthened  the  power  of  the  Party. 

TANU  ,  as  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Arusha  Declaration,  the 
Tanzanian  policy  of  Socialism,  resolved  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
formulation  of  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  policies  that 
would  reach,  the  masses  in  the  villages  and  ensure  their  democratic 
participation  in  political  matters. 

TANU  Attempts  to  Reach  the  Masses 
Undemocratic  Colonial  System  of  Local  Government 

As  already  noted,  after  independence  TANU  was  dynamically  involved 
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in  building  democratic  institutions  with  the  main  objective  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  masses  in  the  villages  with  an  opportunity  to  effectively 
participate  in  exercising  political  power.  During  the  colonial  rule, 
as  previously  noted,  peasants  were  looked  upon  as  mere  objects,  subject 
to  political  manipulation  and  economic  exploitation.  TANU,  as  a  pro¬ 
pagator  of  cultural,  social,  political  and  economic  changes  among  the 
masses,  realized  that  fundamental  to  a  I  I  other  changes  was  the  politi¬ 
cization  of  the  peasants.  Peasants  were  to  be  responsible  for  their 
own  development.  The  establishment  of  strong  political  organizations 
at  the  village  level  was  therefore  prominent.  This  is  how  TANU  deter¬ 
mined  to  reach  the  peasants.  As  Nyerere  one  said,  "Others  try  to 

1  6 

reach  the  moon.  We  try  to  reach  the  villages."  The  statement 
stressed  the  determination  of  TANU  in  its  de I i berat ions . 

At  Independence,  Tanzania  had  inherited  the  colonial  form  of 
local  government  and  regional  government  administration  which  was 
controlled  by  civil  servants.  The  Native  Authority  System  of  local 
government,  as  indicated  in  Chapter  III,  was  employed  to  serve  the 
colonists'  interests  rather  than  those  of  the  peasants.  In  1962  the 
government  abolished  the  Native  Authority  system  and  the  traditional 
chiefs  who  were  the  executive  officers  in  that  system.  The  colonial 
system  of  local  government  was  then  replaced  by  "elected  District 
Councils  which  exercised  important  local  powers  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  central  government."^  Again  it  was  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  TANU  to  see  that  members  of  Councils  were  elected  demo¬ 
cratically.  It  was  an  important  political,  as  well  as  educational, 
experience  for  the  peasants. 
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Another  important  change  introduced  in  the  regional  and  district 
government  administration  was  the  appointment  of  Area  Commissioners 
as  political  leaders,  as  well  as  heads  of  the  district  administration 
to  replace  the  former  District  Commissioners  who  were  civil  servants. 
Regional  Commissioners,  as  political  leaders  and  heads  of  regional 
administration,  replaced  the  former  Provincial  (regional)  Commissioners 
and  civil  servants.  As  political  leaders,  their  role  in  village  devel¬ 
opment  activities  was  of  vital  importance. 

The  Commissioners  became  key  men  in  TANU's  process  of 
organization  around  the  local  development  projects;  they 
toured  the  countryside  organizing  the  people  in  self-help 
efforts . ^  ® 

The  Emergence  of  Village  Participation  in  Development 

In  the  first  half  of  1962  the  government  established  what  was 
called 

A  People's  Plan  for  development.  .  .  This  plan  was 
based  on  autonomous  development  committees  at  the  village 
level,  whose  task  was  to  plan  individual  development 
schemes . 1 9 

The  introduction  of  the  development  committee  system,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  village  level,  was  one  of  the  major  steps  that  TANU  and 
its  government  had  taken  to  i ncorporate  the  peasants  into  the  politi¬ 
cal  power  structure,  or  more  specifically,  into  the  process  of  de¬ 
cision-making.  The  creation  of  development  committees  at  the  village 
level  came  about  for  several  reasons: 

i.  TANU  believed  that  the  peasants  were  to  be  responsible  for 
their  own  development;  a  situation  which  would  eliminate  the  colonial 
paternalistic  relationship  that  existed  between  the  colonial  admini¬ 
stration  and  the  peasants. 
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ii.  Before  independence,  TANU,  in  its  process  of  politicizing 
the  peasants,  used  the  words  !’Uhuru  ua  Umoja"  (Freedom  and  Unity)  as 
a  powerful  and  arousing  political  slogan.  This  slogan  implied  that 
only  with  united  effort,  could  the  people  of  Tanzania  liberate  them¬ 
selves  politically,  socially  and  economically. 

iii.  At  independence,  the  previous  slogan  added  another  emphasis, 
"Uhuru  na  Kazi"  (Freedom  and  Work).  This  slogan  implied  that  freedom 
and  unity  must  be  accompanied  by  hard  work.  The  masses  were  then  en¬ 
couraged  to  work  hard  in  order  to  improve  their  own  social  and  economic 
conditions.  It  meant  to  attack  the  three  basic  problems,  poverty, 
disease  and  ignorance. 

iv.  At  independence,  TANU  had  already  attempted  to  establish 
village  TANU  committees  to  stimulate  and  organize  the  peasants  to 
respond  to  TANU’s  call  of  self-reliance  or  self-help  projects. 

v.  The  concepts  of  self-help  were  received  by  the  peasants  with 
great  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country.  Peasants  were  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  self-help  projects  on  building  schools,  dispensaries,  roads, 
bridges;  some  villagers  volunteered  to  start  adult  education  classes 

in  the  villages;  some  were  involved  in  co-operative  economic  activities 
of  an  agricultural  nature. 

The  role  of  TANU  in  the  self-help  projects  was  extremely  important. 
The  Commissioners  in  particular  had  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
development  schemes.  Self-help  projects  were  matters  of  political 
consensus  schemes.  Development  does  not  consist,  for  example,  in 
dec iding  that  a  village  needs  a  new  well  and  then  telling  techn ica I 
personnel  to  construct  one. 
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The  decision  to  have  a  well,  getting  the  vi I  lagers  to 
accept  the  location  of  the  well,  and  persuading  individuals 
themselves  to  carry  out  much  of  the  construction  work,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  technical  specialists  are  all  a  matter  of 

70 

political  concern. 

TANU  personnel  who  worked  closely  with  government  personnel  were 
crucial  ' forerunners' .  They  had  to  travel  around  to  politicize 
village  committees  and  the  masses  in  general.  They  had  to  organize 
meetings  in  which  peasants  would  come  together  to  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems,  while  the  TANU  leaders  interpreted  policies,  explained  the 
importance  of  the  self-help  concept,  persuaded  and  organized  peasants 
around  village  projects,  and  also  discussed  with  the  peasants  how  to 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  technical  advice  and  knowledge  from  the 
government  specialists  who  were  very  scarce  and  in  great  demand  at 
that  time. 

For  TANU,  organizing  people  in  self-help  projects  aimed  at  in- 
creas i ng 

.  .  .  local  political  participation  through  the  mechanism 
of  TANU  local  organizations  and  development  committees,  at 
the  same  time  to  tighten  TANU's  control  over  localities  by 
popularizing  and  implementing  these  programs.^ 

TANU  always  realized  the  importance  of  technical  knowledge  and 

skills  provided  by  specialized  government  personnel.  TANU  and  the 

Ministry  of  Community  Development  dominated  the  village  scene. 

The  Ministry  of  Community  Development,  in  conjunction  with 
TANU,  was  to  be  the  vehicle  for  bring  about  social  change 
conducive  to  economic  development  without  creating  the  dis¬ 
locations  of  many  modernizing  experiences.  Community  devel¬ 
opment  workers  were  to  bring  new  awareness  to  the  leaders 
and  the  people  at  the  village,  district  and  regional  levels 
.  .  .And  (national)  leaders  told  TANU  regional,  district, 
and  local  officials  that  they  ought  to  be,  in  effect,  com¬ 
munity  development  officers. 
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The  role  of  the  newly-created  ministry,  particularly  at  the 
village  level,  was  equally  important.  Community  development  workers 
had  to  deal  with  social  and  attitude  changes  among  the  peasants.  They 
had  to  stimulate  a  new  awareness  among  the  peasants  of  their  identity 
and  their  relationship  with  their  environment.  They  had  to  help  the 
peasants  develop  a  critical  consciousness,  new  aspirations,  self- 
confidence,  self-help,  co-operative  attitudes  and  help  them  to 
organize  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  available  village  human  and 
physical  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Politicization,  social  and 
attitude  changes  became  important  prerequ i s i tes  to  economic  change  in 
village  life.  Considering  the  conditions  of  village  life  and  the 
sociological  and  historical  aspects  of  peasant  societies,  such  a 
task  was  not  easy  for  TANU  or  the  Ministry  of  Community  Development. 
Many  more  problems  were  created  as  will  be  discussed  later  on. 

The  Committee  System  Structure 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  major  factors  which  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  system.  An  equally  important  reason 
was  the  need  for  co-ordination  of  government  departmental  activities 
and  those  of  TANU  (as  will  be  discussed  shortly)  in  the  villages.  By 
1963  the  development  committee  structure  included:  the  Village  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  (VDC);  the  District  Development  Committee,  later  (1967) 
renamed  District  Development  and  Planning  Committee  (DDPC)  and  the 
Regional  Development  Committee  (RDC)  (1968).  Under  the  decentrali¬ 
zation  system,  (1972)  to  be  discussed  later,  the  development  committee 
structure  was  reorganized  and  renamed  as  follows:  The  Ward  Development 
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Committee  (WDC)  (1975),  now  known  as  Village  Development  Committee 
(VDC);  the  District  Development  Council  (DDC),  while  the  DDPC  became 
DDC  sub-committee:  the  RDC  retained  its  name. 

(i)  The  Village  Development  Committee 

As  i nd i cated  earlier,  the  VDC  was  a  crucial  village  institution 
which  also  served  as  a  co-ordinating  agent  of  government  department 
and  Party  activities  at  the  village  level.  Before  the  creation  of 
Village  Development  Committees,  village  activities  were  organized  by 
TANU  village  committees.  This  Committee  engaged  in  politicizing  and 
organizing  self-help  projects  for  the  peasants  in  the  village  and 
worked  closely  with  the  government  technical  staff.  After  the  VDCTs 
had  been  instituted,  it  became  necessary  to  amalgamate  the  VDCfs  and 
the  TANU  Village  Committees.  As  noted  earlier,  at  independece,  TANU 
village  functionaries  and  government  village  workers  worked  in  a  very 
co-operative  manner.  This  i s  a  I  so  true  for  the  di struct  government 
and  party  functionaries.  The  amlagamation  of  the  two  into  village 
committees  in  1964  indicated  that  introducting  social  and  economic 
changes  among  the  peasants  was  the  concern  of  both  the  government  and 
the  party,  but  fundamental  to  this  kind  of  change  was  the  building  of 
a  strong  village  political  organization;  the  VDC 

The  importance  of  the  role  of  the  VDC’s  was  then  clear.  Vice- 
President  Kawawa  was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  that  the  key  to 
nation-building  lay  with  the  chain  of  VDC?s 

The  Village  Development  Committees  form  a  chain  of 
command  providing  the  essential  two-way  flow  of  ideas 
between  government  (party)  and  the  people.  .  .23 

Given  political  autonomy,  the  VDC  became  an  elected  representat i ve 
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village  government,  as  Bienen  comments: 

Government  in  the  villages  means  self-government — in 
deciding  on  and  providing  basic  services.  Thus  the  VDCs 
are  now  called  on  to  do  more  than  guide  self-help  programs 
or  implement  the  "Five  Year  Plan'':  they  become  the  organs 
of  representat i ve  government  at  the  village  level. ^4 

The  role  of  community  development  workers  has  been  discussed,  but  it 

also  played  an  important  role  in  helping  local  leaders  to  set  the 

comm i ttees . 

The  VDC  was  an  elected  body  while  the  major  important  component 
of  this  body  was  the  TANU  Village  Committee.  A  party  leader  (TANU 
Chairman)  of  the  village  became  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee’s  main  responsibilities  were  to  discuss  and  determine 
problems  or  needs  of  the  village;  carry  out  the  village  planning  exer¬ 
cise;  be  it  social,  cultural  and  economic;  organize  self-help  projects 
and  voluntary  labour.  The  Committee  formed  an  important  link  between 
the  peasants  and  the  regional  and  district  government  and  party 
f unctionat ies. 


(ii)  The  District  Development  and  Planning  Committee 


Most  observers  agree  that  the  DDC  was  an  equally  important 
institution  as  far  as  village  development  was  concerned.  Ingle,  in 
his  study,  made  the  following  observation: 

While  the  party  is  the  thread  that  sews  together  the  dis¬ 
trict  political  system,  there  has  been  a  need  for  some  formal 
institution  through  which  the  various  elements  of  the  party 
and  government  could  co-ordinate  their  efforts  to  promote 
development.  The  institution  that  has  emerged  was  originally 
known  as  the  District  Development  Committee — and  is  now  the 
District  Development  and  Planning  Committee;  some  observers 
call  it  the  most  important  institution  in  the  district. 25 

Given  the  peasants’  enthusiasm  for  self-help  projects  as  stimulated 
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by  the  party  and  government  functionaries  and  the  governmenT ’ s  and 
TANU's  eagerness  to  introduce  social  and  economic  change  among  the 
peasants,  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a  mechanism  that  would  co¬ 
ordinate  these  activities  at  the  district  level. 

The  composition  of  the  DDC  included  the  Area  Commissioner, 
finance  committee  of  the  District  Council,  all  the  departmental  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  district  (at  the  Headquarters ) ,  and  the  District 
Cha i rman  of  TANU. 

The  Area  Commissioner  chaired  the  Committee;  his  principal 
duty  was  to  review  and  assess,  with  the  technical  officers’ 
advice  the  development  plans  of  the  v i I  I  age- I  eve  I  development 
committees  throughout  this  district.  The  Committee  would  then 
co-ordinate  and  arrange  priorities  of  these  proposals  received 
and  form  a  development  master  plan  for  the  district. ^6 

This  statement  further  stressed  the  role  of  TANU  in  the  social, 

cultural  and  political  development  at  the  grassroots  level.  Villages 

were  entrusted  with  their  own  development.  Furthermore,  TANU,  having 

confidence  in  the  process  of  rural  trans format i on  by  the  peasants  did 

not  want  to  regard  the  Village  Development  Committee  as  a  strategic 

village  level  institution  through  which  both  the  government  and  the 

party  would  impose  orders  and  packages  of  development  from  above. 

During  the  colonial  era,  the  British  local  government  was  based  on 

’’Indirect  Rule”.  Under  the  Local  Authority  System,  the  British  Colonial 

administration  established  local  institutions  such  as  the  tribal  chiefs 

and  his  councils,  the  sub-chief  and  headmen.  But  these  village  level 

institutions  were  created  for  colonial  administrative  convenience. 

Maintining  a  colonial  type  of  communication,  these  institutions  became 

very  important  colonial  strategic  organs  through  which  orders  were 

passed  to  the  peasants  and  were  also  the  most  efficient  method  of 
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exploiting  the  masses  through  taxation. 

The  Vi  Mage  Development  Committees  were  given  autonomy  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  village  affairs  that  effected  them  directly.  TANU  hoped 
that  the  committees  would  grow  into  strong  village  political  organiza¬ 
tions  that  would  facilitate  the  development  of  political  consciousness 
among  the  peasants  and  also,  as  TANU  leaders  had  always  stressed: 
"information  .  .  .  from  the  centers  must  flow  down  to  the  villages, 

and  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  must  be  conducted  to  the 

,  „27 

center. " 

(iii)  The  Regional  Development  Committee 

The  role  of  this  Committee  was  not  clearly  defined  until  the  de¬ 
centralization  system  in  1972.  Until  then  the  nature  of  its  role  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  DDPC,  co-ordinating  all  the  DDCPCs  in  the 
region  in  their  development  activities. 

Rural  Transformat  ion :  TANU  and  Government  First  Attempt 

Social  and  economic  development  since  independence  was  also 
TANUfs  major  concern.  Before  the  formation  of  VDCs,  the  village  TANU 
committee  was  actively  engaged  not  only  in  politicization  but  also  in 
helping  the  peasants  start  communal  activities,  mainly  of  a  farming 
nature.  In  such  endeavours,  TANU  wanted  the  peasants  to  realize  that 
the  fruit  of  "uhuru"  is  hard  work  and  self-reliance.  But  in  order  to 
solve  the  basic  common  problems  -  ignorance,  poverty  and  disease, 
peasants  were  encouraged  to  pool  their  efforts  and  maximize  the  use  of 
physical  and  human  resources  available  locally.  Apart  from  inducing 


. 
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the  peasants  to  start  communal  farms,  TANU  itself  had  started  its  own 
communal  farms  run  by  TANU  and  the  TANU  Youth  League  district 
organ i zat i on . 

TANU’s  attempt  to  organize  its  own  communal  farms  set  an  example 
for  the  peasants  rather  than  merely  making  speeches  on  the  importance 
of  co-operative  economic  activities.  At  this  time  the  emphasis  shifted 
from  self-help  to  nation-building  schemes.  Kujenga  Ta i fa  -  ’nation¬ 
building’  became  a  powerful  political  slogan  that  was  emphasized  in 
TANU  public  rallies  and  in  the  national  news  media,  radio,  and  party 
newspapers.  The  TANU  Youth  League,  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
TANU  organs,  encouraged  its  members  from  a  I  I  over  the  country  to 
establish  communal  farms. 

In  1961  the  author  watched  with  keen  interest  as  a  group  of  TANU 
Youth  League  members  organized  themselves  to  start  a  small  settlement 
at  Litoa  in  the  Songea  district.  Starting  the  settlement  was  extremely 
hard  work.  Lacking  moral  support  from  the  general  public,  and  a  full 
understanding  of  what  they  were  going  to  achieve,  the  task  seemed  even 
more  difficult.  Discussing  the  project  with  some  of  the  members  at  the 
inception  stage,  the  author  noticed  one  important  thing — they  were 
determined  and  imaginative — and  TANU  provided  encouragement  and  moral 
support.  Wood  describes  the  settlement: 

The  purpose  of  the  (settlement)  was  to  establish  a  co¬ 
operative’  v i II  age  based  on  principles  of  work-sharing  and 
profit-sharing  previously  unknown  in  that  country.  Each 
settler,  however,  retained  his  own  plot  of  land  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  food  crops.  Initially,  the  experiment  encountered 
many  difficulties:  the  bush  in  this  area  is  exceptionally 
dense,  the  local  population  such  as  it  is  was  not  sympathetic 
to  the  unfamiliar  ideas  that  the  Litoa  settlers  were  attempting 
to  convey:  the  settlers  themselves  did  not  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  they  were  attempting  to  achieve. 28 
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In  spite  of  the  intial  difficulties,  the  development  of  the  Litoa 
settlement  was  very  encouraging  and  it  became  the  most  prominent  TANU 
co-operative  farm.  Looked  upon  as  a  model  settlement,  Litoa's  ideas 
and  experiences  spread  all  over  the  country  where  similar  settlements 
were  started. 

One  important  lesson  was  learned  from  the  Litoa  village  experience 
at  this  initial  stage  of  the  rura I  transformation  process;  that  given 
the  oportunity  and  encouragement,  peasants  may  learn  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  transformation.  Or  as  Wood  observes  again  that  the 
Litoa  experience 

.  .  .  has  shown  that  the  ordinary  vi  I  lager  in  a  remote 
area  of  a  very  representati ve  'developing'  country  can,  if 
given  the  responsibility  and  possibly  a  minimum  assistance 
from  external  agencies,  do  much  to  build  for  himself  a 
progressive  rura I  society. 29 

President  Nyerere's  Policy  of  "Education  for  Self-Reliance"  is  based 
on  his  close  acquaintance  with  the  practical  experience  of  the  village 
school  at  Litoa.  His  major  works  on  "ujamaa",  the  basic  one  of  196] 
used  extensively  the  Litoa  experience,  for  he  was  personally  involved 
in  giving  both  moral  and  material  support.  Later  on,  Litoa  became  the 
first  successful  ujamaa  village  in  the  country. 

In  response  to  'nation  building'  calls,  the  government  had  to 
devise  a  new  policy  and  strategy  of  rura I  development.  Co-operative 
agricultural  production  was  thought  to  be  an  appropriate  strategy. 
Peasants  were  solicited  to  engage  in  what  were  called  pilot  projects 
or  settlements.  The  establishment  of  settlement  schemes  based  on 
co-operative  agricultural  production,  was  the  government's  response 
to  the  failure  of  the  colonial  method  of  introducing  rural 
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transformat  ion-" i mprovement  approach"  which  has  already  been  discussed 

Prompted  by  a  team  of  World  Bank  experts  who  reported  on 
Tanganyika’s  economic  development  in  I960,,  and  with  additional 
advice  from  Israel  experts  who  visited  the  country  fn  1961  and 
1964,  the  government  added  another  dimension  to  its  development 
strategy  in  the  first  plan  in  the  form  of  what  became  known  as 
the  "transformat ion  approach"  to  agriculture.  The  objective 
here  was  to  concentrate  capital  investment  and  technical  man¬ 
power  on  groups  of  farmers  settled  in  more  fertile  areas,  and 
to  intoduce  farming  systems  based  on  more  intensive  and 
permanent  use  of  land. 30 

What  this  statement  indicates  i's  that  capital  was  the  answer  to 
the  rural  poverty-str icken  peasants.  Indeed,  for  a  poor  country  like 
Tanzania,  such  schemes  were  the  most  expensive  to  undertake  at  inde¬ 
pendence.  But  with  good  intentions,  and  concern  about  the  deplorable 
rura I  living  conditions,  the  government  was  optimistic  about  the 
success  of  the  schemes.  "Each  scheme  was  planned  to  absorb  about  250 

families  and  to  use  heavy  capital  investment  of  around  50,000."^ 
Some  of  the  ideas  or  experiences  from  Litoa  were  employed. 

Farmers  had  individual  small  land  holdings  for  family  food  production, 

while  communal  farming  was  the  major  settlement  economic  activities. 

Towards  the  end  of  1965,  the  Rural  Settlement  Commission,  a  government 

agency,  was  responsible  for  25  village  settlement  schemes  with  3,402 

farm i ng  fam i I  i es . 

The  consequences  of  such  projects  were  obvious.  The  ’transfor¬ 
mation  approach’  was  a  complete  failure.  One  important  thing  to  note 
here  is  that  the  schemes  were  initiated  by  the  government  (while  TANU 
was  mainly  preoccupied  by  the  Litoa  type  of  settlement),  the  schemes 
themselves  were  managed  by  experts  in  finance  management  and  admini¬ 
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In  general  there  was  little  dependence  on  the  farmersr 
initiative  or  self-reliance,  all  the  major  decisions  being 
made  by  the  government.  Only  one  of  the  twenty  three 
schemes  had  reached  the  stage  of  forming  a  self-governing 
co-operative  society  by  the  end  of  1965,  the  remainder  still 
managed  and  financed  by  the  government. 

Inevitably  the  impact  of  these  schemes,  both  economically 
(and  socially)  .  .  .  was  very  small.  .  .  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  with  more  than ^2  million  invested  in  only  twenty- 
three  schemes,  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  generally 
low.  The  reasons  were  those  which  have  been  found  to  be 
common  to  most  government- i n it iated  schemes:  poor  initial 
planning,  over-cap i t i I i zat ion ,... i nadequate  management... 

The  danger  of  over-cap  I ti I i zat ion  was  appreci  ated,  as  was  the 
fact  that  the  more  the  State  was  involved  in  the  co-operative 
enterprises,  the  poorer  was  likely  to  be  the  response  of  the 
f armers .^3 

A  sense  of  responsibility  did  not  develop  among  the  farmers  in 
that  process  of  transformat  ion  for  it  appeared  to  them  as  a  complete 
involvement  of  the  government  in  the  management  and  financing  of  the 
projects  which  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  schemes. 

Meanwhile,  TANU  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  "transfor¬ 
mation  approach"  based  on  capital  investment  although  it  was  willing 
to  support  the  government  by  politicizing  the  peasants  and  attempting 
to  organize  political  organizations  in  the  settlement  schemes.  On  the 
other  hand,  TANU  and  its  organs,  continued  to  establish  communal  farms 
modeled  on  those  of  Litoa  from  which  it  drew  ideas  and  experiences  on 
which  the  Presidential  policy  of  "Socialism  and  Rural  Development" 
presented  by  Nyerere  after  the  Arusha  Declaration  in  1967  was  based. 
This  policy  will  be  discussed  under  "ujamaa". 


The  Ten-House  Cell:  TANU*s  Modern  Local  Political  Organization 

Prior  to  1964,  TANU's  locally  based  organization  was  the  TANU 
Village  Committee  which  later  merged  with  the  Village  Development 
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Committee.  As  noted  earlier,  this  was  one  of  the  attempts  made  by  TANU 
to  reach  the  villages  so  that  the  peasants  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  effectively  in  political  matters. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  local  political  organizations,  TANU 
introduced  the  ten-house  cell  system  in  1964  which  was  successfully 
tried  in  Dar  es  Salaam  and  later  introduced  into  the  countryside. 

As  Ingle  comments,  "....  the  most  important  structure  in  the 

34 

political  system  of  Tanzania  is  the  ten-house  cell."  A  ten-house 
cell  consists  of  a  group  of  ten  houses  who  residents  are  all  TANU 
members  under  an  elected  leader.  As  the  system  became  nation-wide  the 
criterion  of  TANU  membership  of  the  system  became  unimportant  for,  as 
noted  previously,  TANU  was  (and  is)  a  national  movement  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  nation.  Although  every  cell  member  was  encouraged 
to  join  TANU,  some  cell  members  did  not.  This  situation  is  still 
true  today. 

The  establishment  of  the  ten-house  cells  in  the  rura I  sector  was 
received  by  the  peasants  with  great  enthusiasm.  Supervised  by  the 
Regional  and  District  political  leaders,  the  process  of  grouping  the 
houses  into  ten-house  systems  in  the  rura I  areas  was  quick  and  success¬ 
ful.  The  positive  response  from  the  peasants  came  about  because  the 
formation  of  the  cell  units  was  completely  carried  out  locally,  and 
secondly,  the  ten-cell  leaders  were  chosen  by  the  cell  members  them¬ 
selves;  the  elected  leaders  were  among  the  cell  members. 

The  Role  of  the  Ten-Cel  I  House 


In  establishing  the  cell  system  TANU  regarded  the 


. 
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.  .  .cells.  .  .  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  masses  and  thereby 
strengthening  the  organization  of  the  Party.  They  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  framework  ’’whereby  all  the  people  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  running  of  the  day-to-day 
affairs  of  (the)  nation."  They  would  facilitate  two-way 
commun i cat  I  on,  of  the  people’s  views  and  opinions  to  TANU  and 
Government,  and  of  the  natron's  policies  to  the  people.  By 
extending  leadership  to  the  village  I  eve  I ,  ' I eaders  would  be 
more  accessible  to  "all  sorts  of  information  regarding  social 
and  economic  deve I opment . " 35 

The  cells  were  given  the  task  of  po I i t i c i z i ng-  and  mobilizing  the 
members  to  engage  in  social,  economic  and  political  activities.  Cells 
provided  a  forum  whereby  the  cell  members  could  meet  and  freely  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems,  and  TANU  and  government  policies;  the  cells 
became  important  local  institutions  in  which  the  peasants  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  political  and  democratic 
procedural  skills.  This  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 


The  Ce I  I  Leader 


The  centra  I  ro I e  of  the  ce I  I  I eader  w i I  I  be  d i scussed  i n  Chapter 
V.  Only  the  overa I  I  duties  of  the  cel  I  leader  will  be  mentioned 
here . 


The  role  of 
tant  because,  as 
individual  actor 


the  cell  leader  in  the  village  was  extremely  impor- 

Ingle  points  out,  "He  became  the  most  prominent 
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in  the  political  systems  of  the  village."  His 


duties,  as  Ingle  quotes  from  a  party  official,  were  to: 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


(d) 

(e) 


explain  to  the  people  the  policies  of  TANU  and  government, 
articulate  people’s  views  and  opinions  and  communicate 
them  to  TANU  and  government 

play  their  role  in  safeguarding  the  peace  and  security 
of  this  country  by  seeing  to  it  that  laws  and  regulations 
are  obeyed. 

foster  strong  co-operation  among  the  cell  members, 

.  .  .  take  over  all  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Party 
i n  the  cell. 
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(f)  ...  be  delegate  of  the  cell  to  the  annual  branch  confer¬ 
ences  .  y-j 

(g)  he  is  a  cell  representative  of  the  VDC. 

Today,  under  the  decentralization  system,  the  responsibility  of 
the  cell  leader  is  even  more  crucial  in  the  ujamaa  village.  In  the 
newly-created  ujamaa  village,  cell  leaders  are  elected  members  of 
the  VDC  and  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  over  village  matters. 

Prob I ems 

The  Role  of  the  Government  Officers 

Regional  and  District  leaders  thought  that  preaching  to  peasants 
in  order  to  introduce  social  change,  seemed  to  be  an  effective  method. 
Leaders  drove  from  their  town  headquarters  to  the  villages  and  there 
they  made  long  speeches  on  the  importance  of  development  that  had  to 
take  place  in  the  rural  areas.  Some  of  the  leaders  made  skillfull 
speeches  about  leadership.  Nyerere  is  an  orator  and  a  leader  who  is 
able  to  get  down  to  the  peasants'  level  and  speak  their  own  language. 
Although  Nyerere  is  a  charismatic  leader  and  an  excellent  public 
speaker,  some  leaders  considered  his  public  speaking  ability  the  sole 
quality  for  leadership,  and  imitated  his  voice  and  mannerisms.  The 
peasants  needed  permanent  staff  in  the  village  who  could  help  them  in 
their  daily  activities.  They  needed  assistance  in  translating  the 
policies  into  action,  a  situation  that  needed  systematic  organization 
and  village  leadership  development. 

Community  Development  (CD)  Workers 

The  role  of  the  CD  workers  as  defined  by  the  Government  was 
extremely  important  in  the  process  of  introducing  social  change  to 
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the  rura I  areas.  They  were  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  people 
themselves  played  an  active  part  in  their  development.  They  were  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  local  leadership  and  establish  an  organi¬ 
zational  structure  which  would  facilitate  development  schemes.  But  as 
Bienen  observed,  most  of  the  CD  workers  were  not  properly  trained. 

They  needed  organizational  skills  as  well  as  social  skills  to  enable 
them  to  effectively  assist  the  peasants.  Some  of  the  VDCs  misused 
their  power  as  they  began  to  dictate  to  their  people;  tensions  devel¬ 
oped  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  factions  within  the  villages. 
The  CD  workers  who  were  expected  to  prevent  the  formation  of  such 
factions  could  not  handle  the  situation  as  they  lacked  training  in 
human  relations. 

The  limited  number  of  CD  workers  prevented  the  creation  of  VDCs 
all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  VDCs  were  established  but  they  did 
not  function  as  there  was  no  assistance  in  fulfilling  their  respon- 
s i b i I ities. 

The  author  observed,  while  teaching  in  the  rura I  areas,  that  CD 
workers  appeared  infrequently  in  the  villages.  A  CD  worker  would  come 
i nto  the  village,  organ i ze  a  seminar  for  the  village  leaders  and  then 
disappear  for  months;  there  was  no  follow-up.  The  village  leaders 
remained  inactive  or  merely  waited  for  another  leader  to  come  from  the 
town  and  deliver  a  long  speech. 

Local  Leadership 

The  policy  of  establishing  VDCs  to  enable  the  villages  to  control 
their  own  affairs  remained  only  on  paper.  Such  a  policy  did  not  spell 
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out  programs  of  leadership  development  at  the  village  level.  How 
could  local  leadership  emerge  if  the  CD  workers  themselves  were  poorly 
trained,  and  the  regional  and  district  leaders’  interest  was  merely  in 
delivering  carefully  prepared  speeches  using,  in  most  cases,  a  language 
not  well  understood  by  the  peastant? 

Another  common  mistake  at  independence  was  the  the  leaders,  part¬ 
icularly  government  leaders,  were  actively  involved  in  initiating  and 
running  self-help  projects  at  the  expense  of  the  passiveness  of  the 
peasants.  Such  leaders  wanted  to  impress  the  leaders  above  them  that 
they  were  doing  a  good  job  and  this  justified  their  promotions.  The 
field  workers  aspired  to  the  district  positions,  while  the  district 
officers  aspired  to  regional  positions  and  the  regional  officers 
aspired  to  national  leadership. 

Ujamaa  as  a  Model  of  Development 

38 

Ujamaa — the  Basis  of  African  Socialism. 

The  initiator  of  the  concept  of  ujamaa  upon  which  African 
Socialism  is  based,  is  Julius  Nyerere  who  is  currently  the  President 
of  the  United  Republic  of  Tanzania.  It  was  early  in  1962,  after  the 
first  year  of  Independence,  when  Nyerere’s  thoughts  on  ujamaa  were 
first  made  public.  In  the  first  of  his  "Essays  of  Socialism"  Nyerere 
argued  his  case  that  ujamaa  must  be  the  basis  of  socialism. 

There  were  perhaps  two  major  reasons  which  prompted  Nyerere  to 
study  the  concept  of  ujamaa;  coming  from  a  tribal  society,  Nyerere 
himself  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  principles  which  guided  the 
pattern  of  living  in  such  a  society;  secondly,  Nyerere  realized  the 
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inadequacy  of  both  the  colonial  ’improvement  approach’  and  the  post¬ 
independence  ’ transformat i on  approach’  to  rura I  development.  The 
common  characterist ic  of  both  approaches  was  that  packages  of  devel¬ 
opment  were  imposed  by  the  government  upon  the  peasants. 

Nyerere  was  then  searching  for  a  development  model  that  would 
provide  both  human  and  economic  development,  and  in  which  the  masses 
were  to  be  made  responsible  for  their  own  development.  In  the 
’ transformat i on  approach’  the  economic  aspect  of  development  was  over¬ 
emphasized.  Ujamaa  development  would  emphasize  the  development  of 
human  or  social  relationships.  On  the  other  hand,  Nyerere  was  looking 
for  a  development  model  which  would  transform  the  countryside  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  population  resided  and  who  were  confronted  with  the 
basic  problems  of  ignorance,  disease  and  poverty. 

Nyerere’s  thoughts  on  ujamaa  were  extensively  discussed  in  various 
TANU  meetings  and  in  its  institutions,  particularly  Kivukoni  College 
in  Dar  es  Salaam,  the  main  ideological  institution.  Nyerere’s  initial 
thoughs  on  ujamaa  had  a  great  impact  on  the  communal  farms  organized 
and  managed  by  TANU  Youth  League  members  throughout  the  country. 
Nyerere’s  concept  of  ujamaa  became  the  basis  of  the  Arusha  Declaration. 

Ujamaa  and  Socialism 

The  concept  of  ujamaa  means  "familyhood”  or  ''brotherhood’' .  It 
describes  the  way  of  like  in  a  traditional  African  extended  family. 

The  traditional  African  extended  family  was  guided  by  three  basic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Such  principles  were  reflecged  in  the  family's  values,  customs, 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavior.  The  first  principle  which  related  to 
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social  life,  was  "respect",  "a  recognition  of  mutual  involvement  of 
39 

one  another."  The  second  refers  to  the  property  of  the  extended 
family;  the  essential  goods  were  owned  collectively  and  shared  among 
all  members  of  the  family.  Thirdly,  work  was  an  obligation  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  Co-operation  was  essential  for  the  social, 
economic  and  political  organization  of  the  family.  Nyerere  argues 
that  the  extended  African  family  practiced  what  he  terms  'African 
Socialism’  which  was  based  on  ujamaa  ideology  or  principles  in  which 
members  of  the  family  lived  together  and  worked  together  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

Nyerere  further  points  out  that: 

.  .  .  socialism,  like  democracy,  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  In 
a  socialist  society  it  is  the  socialist  attitude  of  mind,  not 
the  rigid  adherence  to  a  standard  political  pattern  which  is  ^ 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  people  care  for  each  other's  welfare. 

He  also  stresses  that  "the  foundation  and  the  objective  of  African 
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socialism  is  the  extended  family." 

Africa’s  contact  with  European  culture,  which  was  reinforced  by 
colonialism,  brought  about  capitalistic  attitudes.  The  concept  of 
"employer"  and  'bmp  I oyee"  did  not  exist  in  a  tribal  society,  for  every 
member  of  the  extended  family,  the  basic  social,  economic  and  political 
unit,  was  required  to  work.  Work  was  a  way  of  life. 

Land,  as  a  marketable  commodity,  is  a  foreign  capitalistic 
concept.  In  the  traditional  society,  land  was  part  of  life.  Land 
was  collectively  owned  in  the  sense  that  every  member  of  the  family 
was  entitled  to  a  piece  of  land  for  his  livelihood.  Therefore, 
individual  ownership  of  land  was  a  colonial  capitalistic  concept, 
which  had  its  roots  in  Europe  rather  than  in  Africa. 
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Individual  ism  and  compet i t ion  are  capitalistic  values  assoc iated 
with  colonialism.  The  rich  and  poor,  the  exploiters  and  the  exploited, 
the  landed  and  the  landless,  and  the  system  of  social  classes  were 
concepts  introduced  to  Africa  by  the  colonists. 

Indeed  I  doubt  if  the  equivalent  for  the  word  'class' 
exists  in  any  indigenous  African  language,  for  language 
describes  the  ideas  of  those  who  speak  it,  and  the  idea  of 
'class’,  or  'caste'  was  non-existent  in  African  society. 42 

Tracing  the  origin  of  these  concepts  in  relation  to  European 

socialism,  Nyerere  observes  that: 

European  Socialism  was  born  of  the  Agrarian  Revolution 
and  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  followed  it.  The  former 
created  the  "landed"  and  the  "landless"  classes  in  society; 
the  latter  produced  the  modern  capitalist  and  the  industrial 
pro  I etar  i at . 

These  two  revolutions  planted  the  seeds  of  conflict  within 
society,  and  not  only  was  European  Socialism  born  of  that 
conflict,  but  its  apostles  sanctified  the  conflict  itself  into 
a  philosophy.  .  .  The  European  socialist  cannot  think  of  his 
Socialism  without  its  father — cap i ta I i sml 43 

African  Socialism  was  not  a  product  of  these  two  revolutions.  African 

Socialism  evolved  through  a  historical  process,  through  the  extended 

family's  life  experince,  and  therefore,  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind. 

Nyerere  stresses  that  modern  African  Socialism  should  be  built  on 

the  foundation  of  the  traditional  African  way  of  life: 

Modern  African  Socialism  can  draw  from  its  traditional 
heritage  the  recognition  of  "society"  as  an  extension  of  the 
basic  family  unit.  But  it  can  no  longer  confine  the  idea  of 
the  social  family  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe.  .  . 

It  was  in  the  struggle  to  break  the  grip  of  Colonialism 
that  we  learnt  the  need  for  unity.  We  came  to  recognize  that 
the  same  socialist  attitude  of  mind  which,  in  the  tribal  days, 
gave  to  every  individual  the  security  that  comes  of  belonging 
to  a  widely  extended  family,  must  be  preserved  within  the  still 
wider  society  of  the  nation. 44 

Nyerere's  concept  of  ujamaa  and  African  Socialism  became  the  basis 
of  the  new  blue  print  for  Tanzania's  African  Socialist  Policy  embodied 
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in  the  Arusha  Declaration. 


The  Arusha  Declaration 

Nyerere’s  second  major  stage  in  the  development  of  ujamaa  was  the 
formulation  of  societal  goals  and  policies  based  on  ujamaa.  Entitled 
the  Arusha  Declaration  and  TANUfs  Policy  of  Socialism  and  Self-Reliance, 

it  was  the  national  pol  icy  of  African  Social  ism  which  was  ratified  and 
approved  by  the  ruling  party,  the  Tanganyika  African  National  Union, 
at  the  beginning  of  1967. 

The  Arusha  Declaration  marked  an  important  era  of  Tanzania’s 
social,  economic  and  political  history.  The  policy  consists  of  three 
main  components. 

The  TANU  Creed.  TANU’s  main  objective  is  to  build  a  socialist 

state  under  the  principles  of  Socialism  as  laid  down  in  the  Party's 

Constitution.  Based  on  the  three  principles  of  "equality  and  respect 

for  human  dignity;  sharing  the  resources  which  are  produced  by  our 

45 

efforts;  work  for  everyone  and  exploitation  of  none,”  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  as  follows: 

Whereas  TANU  believes: 

(a)  That  all  human  beings  are  equal; 

(b)  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to  dignity  and  respect; 

(c)  That  every  citizen  is  an  integral  part  of  the  nation  and 
has  the  right  to  take  an  equal  part  in  Government  at  local, 
regional  and  national  level; 

(d)  That  every  citizen  has  the  right  of  freedom  of  expression, 
of  movement,  of  religious  belief  and  of  association  within  the 
context  of  the  law; 

(e)  That  every  individual  has  the  right  to  receive  from 
society  protection  of  his  life  and  of  property  held  according 
to  law; 

(f)  That  every  individual  has  the  right  to  receive  a  just 
return  for  his  labour; 

(g)  That  all  citizens  together  possess  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  in  trust  for  their  descendants; 
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(h)  That  in  order  to  ensure  economic  justice  the  state  must 
have  effecitve  control  over  the  principal  means  of  production; 
and 

(i)  That  it  is  the  respons i b i I i ty  of  the  state  to  intervene 
actively  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  so  as  to  ensure  the 
well-being  of  all  citizens,  and  so  as  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  one  person  by  another  or  one  group  by  another,  and  so  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  to  an  extent  which  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  existence  of  a  classless  soceity. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  the  principal  aims  of  objects  of  TANU  shall  be 
as  foil ows : 

(a)  To  consolidate  and  maintain  the  independence  of  this 
country  and  the  freedom  of  its  people; 

(b)  To  safeguard  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  individual  in 
accordance  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

(c)  To  ensure  that  this  country  shall  be  governed  by  a 
democratic  socialist  government  of  the  people; 

(d)  To  co-operate  with  all  political  parties  in  Africa 
engaged  in  the  liberation  of  all  Africa; 

(e)  To  see  that  the  Government  mobilizes  all  the  resources 
of  thiscountry  towards  the  elimination  of  poverty,  ignorance 
and  disease; 

(f)  To  see  that  the  Government  actively  assists  in  the 
formation  and  maintenance  of  co-operative  organizations; 

(g)  To  see  that  wherever  possible  the  Government  itself 
directly  participates  in  the  economic  development  of  this 
country; 

(h)  To  see  that  the  Government  gives  equal  opportunity  to 
all  men  and  women  irrespective  of  race,  religion  or  status; 

(i)  To  see  that  the  Government  eradicates  all  types  of 
exploitation,  intimidation,  discrimination,  bribery  and 
corrupt  ion ; 

(j)  To  see  that  the  Government  exercises  effective  control 
over  the  principal  means  of  production  and  pursues  policies 
which  facilitate  the  way  to  collective  ownership  of  the 
resources  of  this  country. 

(k)  To  see  that  the  Government  co-operates  with  other 
states  in  Africa  in  bringing  about  African  unity; 

( l )  To  see  that  the  Government  works  tirelessly  towards 
world  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  Organization. 


The  Policy  of  Socialism 

(a)  Absence  of  Exploitation. 

A  truly  socialist  state  is  one  in  which  all  people  are 
workers  and  in  which  neither  capitalism  nor  feudalism  exists.  It 
does  not  have  two  classes  of  people,  a  lower  class  composed  of 
people  who  work  for  their  living,  and  an  upper  class  of  people 
who  live  on  the  work  of  ethers.  In  a  really  socialist  country  no 
person  exploits  others. ^ 
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(b)  The  peasants  through  their  co-operative  and  governmental 
institutions  must  control  the  major  means  of  production. 

(c)  The  Existence  of  Democracy 

In  a  socialist  country  the  process  of  decision-making  should 
be  democratic  and  therefore  a  socialist  government  must  be  democrati¬ 
cally  chosen  by  the  peasants  and  workers  themselves. 

(d)  Socialism  is  Belief. 

Socialism  is  a  way  of  life,  and  a  socialist  society  cannot 
simply  come  into  existence.  A  socialist  society  cart  only  be  built 
by  those  who  believe  in,  and  who  themselves  practice  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  socialism. 48 

It  becomes  important  that  a  TANU  leader  must  accept  and  live  in  acc¬ 
ordance  with  such  principles. 

The  Policy  of  Self-Reliance 

Essentially  this  policy  implies  that  Tanzania  ideally  must  adopt 
attitudes  of  self-reliance.  It  means  self-determination,  and  a 
reliance  on  the  local  human  and  physical  resources  which  it  possesses. 
Tanzania  must  be  developed  socially,  culturally,  economically  and 
politically  by  its  people  on  the  basis  of  ujamaa  principles. 

Tanzania’s  economy  depends  largely  on  agriculture  which  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  systematically. 

The  development  of  modern  Tanzania  is  a  concern  of  eyery  Tanzanian. 
But  in  order  to  fulfill  the  development  objective,  certain  conditions 
must  be  met.  The  most  important  requirement  for  development  is  hard 
work.  Workers  in  the  factories  and  the  peasants  must  be  encouraged 
to  work  hard  in  order  to  develop  themselves  as  well  as  the  whole  nation. 
The  peasants  should  be  encouraged  to  work  co-operatively  so  that 
collective  development  is  realized.  They  should  be  made  responsible 
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for  their  own  development.  The  use  of  intelligence  is  another 
condition  of  development.  Hard  work  will  only  bring  good  results  if 
combined  with  intelligence.  In  agricultural  activities  it  becomes 
essential  that  modern  agricultural  techniques  and  knowledge  be  used  in 
order  to  increase  production. 

In  order  to  implement  the  policy  of  self-reliance  four  things 
must  be  emphasized, 

(a)  The  Land 

The  economy  of  Tanzania  will  continue  to  rely  heavily  upon 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  If  the  people  of  Tanzania  want  to 
rely  upon  themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  the  land  be  used  properly, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of 
one  individual  or  a  few  people.  The  land  belongs  to  the  nation. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  TANU  to  see  that  the  country 
produces  enough  food  and  enough  cash  crops  for  export.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  and  the  co-operative 
societies  to  see  to  it  that  our  people  get  the  necessary  ^ 

tools,  training  and  leadership  in  modern  methods  of  agriculture. 

( b )  The  Peop I e 

The  people  must  be  helped  to  learn  and  practise  the  meaning 
of  self-reliance  so  that  they  are  self-sufficient  in  the  basic  goods; 
clothes,  food  and  housing. 

( c)  Good  Pol i c i es 

The  principles  of  self-reliance  are  important  parts  of  the 

policy  of  socialism.  The  policies  of  socialism  are  aimed  at  preventing 

exploitation  so  that  it  becomes: 

.  .  .  necessary  for  everybody  to  work  and  to  live  on  his  own 
labour.  And  in  order  to  distribute  the  national  wealth  fairly, 
it  is  necessary  for  everybody  to  work  to  the  maximum  of  his 
ab i I i ty  .50 
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(d)  Good  Leadership 

Without  good  leadership,  the  policies  of  socialism  and  self- 
reliance  cannot  be  implemented  effectively.  TANU  recognized  the 
importance  of  good  leadership.  It  urged  systematic  training  for  all 
leaders,  from  national  leaders  to  the  ten-cell  leaders.  They  must  be 
conversant  with  the  social,  economic  and  political  policies  based  on 
ujamaa.  They  must  show  a  good  example  by  living  according  to  the 
socialist  principles,  and, in  particular,  they  should  observe  the 
following  leadership  code: 

1.  Every  TANU  and  Government  leader  must  be  either  a 
peasant  or  a  worker,  and  should  in  no  way  be  associated 
with  the  practices  of  capitalism  or  feudalism. 

2.  No  TANU  or  Government  leader  should  hold  shares  in  any 
company . 

3.  No  TANU  or  Government  leader  should  hold  d i rectorsh i ps 
in  any  privately  owned  enterprise. 

4.  No  TANU  or  Goverment  leader  should  receive  two  or  more 
salaries. 

5.  No  TANU  or  Government  leader  should  own  houses  which  he 
rents  to  others . 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Resolution  the  term  ’leader' 
should  comprise  the  following: 

Members  of  the  TANU  National  Executive  Committee; 
Ministers;  Members  of  Parliament;  senior  officials 
of  Organizations  affiliated  to  TANU;  senior  officials 
of  para-statal  organizations;  all  those  appointed 
or  elected  under  any  clause  of  the  TANU  Constitution; 
councillors;  and  civil  servants  in  the  high  and  middle 
cadres . 

(In  this  context  'leader*  means  a  man,  or  a  man  and 
his  wife;  a  woman,  or  a  woman  and  her  husband). 


Socialism  and  Rural  Development 


The  pronouncement  of  the  ''Arusha  Declaration"  was  followed  in  1967 
by  a  presidential  policy;  "Socialism  and  Rural  Development".  It  was  an 
important  operational  policy  in  which  guidelines  and  goals  for  the 
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implementation  of  Ujamaa  and  Socialism  policies  were  spelled  out. 

However,  the  new  operational  policy  emphasizes  three  major 
elements.  Referring  to  agricultural  production,  the  policy  states 
that  agriculture  must  become  a  dominant  activity  in  the  rural  areas; 
that  peasants  must  be  persuaded  to  form  Ujamaa  villages  in  which 
Ujamaa  agricultural  production  would  be  undertaken,  and  that  Ujamaa 
villages  would  become  autonomous,  determining  their  own  village 
matters.  In  other  words,  what  the  policy  stresses  is  that  the  rural 
transformat  ion  must  have  a  high  priority. 

The  Objective 

Modern  Tanzania,  guided  by  the  three  basic  Ujamaa  principles,  is 

determined  to  build  a  socialist  society 

.  .  .  in  which  all  members  have  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities;  in  which  all  can  live  in  peace  with  his  neighbors 
without  suffering  or  imposing  injustice,  being  exploited,  or 
exploiting;  and  in  which  all  have  a  gradually  increasing  basic 
level  of  material  welfare  before  any  individual  lives  in  luxury. 

The  Tanzanian  model  of  socialism  is  geared  toward  rural  develop¬ 
ment.  Without  socializing  the  countryside,  Ujamaa  and  socialism  have 
no  meaning  in  modern  Tanzania.  About  93  percent  of  the  Tanzanian 
population  resides  in  poverty-str i cken  rural  areas.  In  order  for  the 
peasants  to  improve  their  living  conditions  they  must  be  helped  to 
organize  themselves  to  engage  in  economic  agriculture. 

Ujamma  Agriculture 

Traditionally,  peasant  homesteads  are  scattered  throughout  the 
rural  areas.  The  organization  of  Ujamaa  agriculture  will  require  re¬ 
location  of  the  traditional  family  homesteads.  ft  becomes  imperative 
that  the  creation  of  Ujamaa  villages  be  a  pre-condition  for  Ujamma 
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agri cu I ture. 

Creating  Ujamaa  villages,  as  far  as  the  peasants  are  concerned, 
is  a  new  experience  because  it  requires  a  different  kind  of  social 
and  economic  organization.  This  is  because  the  social  and  economic 
organization  in  a  traditional  society  is  based  on  the  extended  family 
in  which  kinship  relationships  prevail.  Another  important  character¬ 
istic  of  the  traditional  sector  is  related  to  its  contact  with  the 
white  residents  in  the  rural  areas  since  colonial  penetration.  The 
agricultural  economy  introduced  by  the  whites  in  the  countryside  was 
carried  out  under  the  influence  of  capitalism;  competitive  and 
individualistic  attitudes.  Peasants  learned  such  attitudes  as  they 
became  involved  with  the  agricultural  ;,cash"  economy.  Capitalistic 
agricultural  production  became  an  ideal  type  of  economy  in  the  rura I 
areas  to  which  peasants  general  aspired. 

With  involvement  in  cash  economy,  Tanzanian  peasants  have 
learned  individualistic  economic  behavior.  Increasingly  indi¬ 
vidual  peasants  produce  individually  to  most  individual  needs, 
ignoring  the  needs  of  any  large  community.  The  development 
of  the  bonds  of  solidarity  that  constituted  the  substance  of 
traditional  Tanzanian  societies.  With  the  gradual  atrophy  of 
the  collective  life  of  the  traditional  family,  clan  and  tribes, 
the  Tanzanian  peasant  has  lost  something  extremely  valuable, 
something  for  which  an  increase  in  material  wealth  is  not 
sufficient  compensation.^ 

The  social  and  economic  organization  in  the  Ujamaa  village  will 
be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  two  major  character i st i cs  indicated 
above . 

Peasants  are  to  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  living  in  Ujamaa 
v i I  I  ages  in  which  they  will  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Peasants  should  be  encouraged  to  form  Ujamaa  villages  voluntarily: 
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Viable  socialist  communities  can  be  established  only  with 
willing  members;  the  task  of  leadership  and  of  government  is 
not  to  try  and  force  this  kind  of  development,  but  to  explain, 
encourage  and  participate. 

.  .  .  it  is  vital  that  whatever  encouragement  government 
and  TANU  give  to  this  type  of  scheme,  they  must  not  try  to  run 
it;  they  must  help  the  people  to  run  it  themse I ves . 54 

The  process  of  establishing  Ujamaa  villages  involves  two  cate¬ 
gories  of  families.  The  first  category  consists  of  family  units  who 
show  willingness  to  create  a  new  village.  This  kind  of  movement  would 
involve  the  greater  portion  of  the  rural  population.  Such  families 
would  be  given  the  appropriate  help  to  facilitate  their  movement  and 
settling  down  in  the  new  villages.  The  second  category  would  com¬ 
prise  family  units  who  already  live  together  but  whose  activities  are 
not  carried  out  co-operatively.  The  introduction  of  Ujamaa  in  this 
situation  has  a  different  strategy.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
peasants  would  be  persuaded  to  establish  communal  activities  that  have 
an  impact  on  their  village  life.  Such  activities  may  be  economic, 
political,  as  well  as  cultural  organization,  depending  on  the  needs, 
and  the  physical  and  human  resources  as  their  disposal. 

The  Organization  of  the  Ujamaa  Village 

Apart  from  living  together,  the  villagers  will  have  to  get  into 
Ujamaa  activities. 

.  .  .  the  essential  element  would  be  the  equality  of  a  I  I 
members  of  the  (village),  and  the  members’  self-government 
in  al I  matters  which  concern  only  their  own  affairs.  .  .  The 
vi I  I  age  wou Id  el ect  its  own  officials  and  they  would  remain 
equal  members  with  the  other,  subject  always  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Only  in  relation  to  work  discipline  would  there 
be  any  hierarchy,  and  then  such  officials  would  be  merely 
acting  for  the  village  as  a  whole. 55 

There  would  be  elected  committees  charged  with  particular  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  the  village.  An  executive  consisting  of  a  manager. 
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secretary/treasurer  and  work  supervisor  would  also  be  elected  by  the 
people.  The  executive  members  would  ensure  that  the  people’s  decisions 
are  carried  out.  It  would  also  be  their  duty  to  organize  general 
meetings  to  discuss  progress  or  report  on  other  village  issues.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  village  officials  would  serve  as  liaison  officers  with 
other  nearby  villages  on  matters  of  mutual  concern.  They  would  form  a 
link  with  the  local  and  central  government,  and  would  work  closely 
with  the  Ward  Deve  I opment  Comm i ttee . 


The  Role  of  the  Government 

The  roles  of  the  regional  and  central  governments  fall  mainly 
into  two  parts:  they  are  to  provide  extension  workers  for  technical 
assistance  and  to  co-ordinate  village  activities  pertaining  to  the 
whole  district. 

The  Implementation  of  the  Rural  Development  Policy 

Presidential  Circular  No.],  1969 

This  circular  set  our  clear  guidelines  on  how  to  implement 
’ujamaa  vijijini'.  (Socialism  and  Rural  Development).  It  laid  down 
clearly  the  objectives  and  the  appropriate  government  personnel  res¬ 
ponsible  for  their  implementation.  The  Presidential  circular  states 
that; 


.  .  .an  accurate  description  of  Tanzania  would  be  that  it  is 
a  nation  of  peasant  farmers.  Our  ultimate  objective  must  be 
to  make  the  description  of  Tanzania  as  a  nation  of  co-operative 
farmers  a  more  true  statement.  Only  when  this  is  done  will 
our  people  begin  to  enjoy  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  and 
the  social  benefit  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century. 

This  demands  a  fundamental  change  in  the  rura I  economic 
and  social  organization  in  Tanzania.  It  is  not  something 
which  can  be  done  overnight  and  it  cannot  be  done  by  force. 
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But  it  will  only  be  achieved  by  a  deliberate  effort  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  co-operative  production,  co-operative 
marketing  and  distribution,  and  communal  rather  than  private 
expenditure  patterns. 56 

The  circular  also  emphasized  the  organizational  flexibility  and  local 

initiative  and  experimentation  in  the  implementation  of  the  policy  of 

rural  development.  As  far  as  the  TANU  and  Government  leaders  were 

concerned,  they  (the  leaders)  were  expected  to  fully  understand 

.  .  .  both  the  objective  and  means  by  which  that  objective 
can  be  reached;  there  has  to  be  education  of  the  people  by 
these  leaders;  and  there  has  to  be  guidance  and  assistance 
to  the  co-operative  groups  which  are  estab I i shed . 52 

There  were  three  phasis  of  implementation  laid  down  on  the 

Presidential  Circular. 

(a)  Phase  One: 

Education  and  training  for  the  Party  and  government  leaders  is  a 
necessity.  These  leaders  must  be  conversant  with  ujamaa  ideology  and 
the  methods  of  establishing  ujamaa  villages.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  TANU  and  Kivokoni  College,  the  national  party’s  ideological  insti¬ 
tution,  to  organize  orientation  seminars  for  all  government  and  TANU 
of  f i c i a  I s  at  a  I  I  I  eve  I s . 

(b)  Phase  Two 

The  second  stage  involves  leaders  taking  the  ideas  to  the  masses. 

It  means  explaining  to  them  and  helping  them  to  understand  how  the 

policy  is  relevant  to  their  own  needs  and  desires.  The  crucial  role  of 

the  leaders  then  is  to  try  to  help  peasants  to  help  themselves  in 

their  efforts  for  development. 

In  this  work  TANU  has  a  prime — but  not  exclusive-respon¬ 
sibility.  Theirs  is  a  job  of  mobilizing  the  people,  arousing 
their  enthusiasm,  helping  them  to  discuss  the  ideas,  and  then, 
with  Maendeleo  helping  them  to  move  from  talk  to  action. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  TANU’s  responsibility  begins  and  ends 
with  public  meetings  and  loud  shouting  about  ujamaa.  It  means 
explaining  what  ujamaa  is  and  why  it  is  good;  it  means  answering 
questions;  it  means  organizing  small  groups  of  enthusiasts  to 
start.  It  also  means  co-operation  between  TANU,  Maendeleo,  and 
all  extension  staff  and  rural-based  organizations  of  government 
and  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agencies. 58 

(c)  Phase  Three 

This  phase  involves  action  and  therefore  it  is  the  Maendeleo  which 

plays  a  central  role  in  collaboration  with  the  Regional  Commiss ioners; 

and  Area  Commissioners  offices.  Maendeleo  must 

....give  guidance  on  organizational  problems  to  ensure  that  the 
essential  services  are  made  available  where  they  do  not  already 
exist. 59 

Maendeleo  officers,  including  Regional  Commissioners  and  Area  Commiss¬ 
ioners, 

.  .  .will  assist  the  people  to  work  and  form  plans,  production 
plans,  village  plans  and  so  on,  although  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  final  decisions  on  all  these  points  will  rest 
with  the  groups  themselves;  the  job  of  government  and  TANU  is  to 
help  the  people  in  the  making  of  their  own  decisions.  Maendeleo 
will  also  help  with  the  arrangement  of  credit,  marketing  and 
technical  advice. 50 

Maendeleo,  which  is  a  division  within  the  Ministry  of  Regional 
Administration  and  Rural  Development,  has  a  Planning,  Research  and 
Training  unit.  This  unit  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  ujamaa 
policies  and  ensures  that  the  activities  in  the  rural  areas  are  based 
on  ujamaa  principles.  On  research  matters,  the  unit  plays  an  important 
ro  I  e 


.  .  .  because  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  long-term  development 
of  ujamaa  policies  requires  a  great  deal  of  technical  and  organ¬ 
ization  innovation,  and  a  constant  re i nv i gorat i on  by  new  ideas 
worked  out  in  the  light  of  our  own  experiences  and  that  of  other 
countries . 5 1 

(d)  Maendeleo  and  its  Staff: 

The  Maendeleo  offices  in  the  regional  offices  are  manned  by  ex¬ 
perienced  co-operative  officers  assisted  by  Community  Development 
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officers  whose  Ministry  has  been  abolished.  The  role  of  the  Maendeleo 
Division  is  mainly  that  of  co-ordinating  the  various  Ministries  which 
have  programs  in  the  rural  areas.  Maendeleo,  including  Regional  Comm¬ 
issioners  and  Area  Commissoners  who  also  control  rural  development 

funds,  must  also  ensure  that  Ministerial  co-operation  is  maintained. 

Pol  icy  Ori entat ion 

The  Presidential  policy  of  rural  transformat  ion  had  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  life  of  the  peasants.  What  apparently  became  crucial 
was  to  convince  the  peasants  that  the  new  pattern  of  life,  based  on  the 
principles  of  ujamaa,  would  improve  their  economic  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  rural  areas. 

At  this  time,  the  political  campaign  intoduced  earlier  became  in¬ 
tensive  but  the  main  focus  shifted  to  the  peasantry.  Party  officials, 
politicians  and  civil  servants  were  the  first  to  undergo  political  or¬ 
ientation  on  the  operational  policy.  Seminars,  meetings  and  conferences 
became  important  opportunities  for  discussion  and  clarification  of 

issues  that  emerged  from  the  policy. 

Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  leaders;  civil 
servants  and  party  officials,  for  local  level  functions.  Political 
orientation  programs  for  the  local  level  leaders  were  important  because 
they  were  to  play  a  crucial  role  in  convincing  the  peasants  of  the  merits 
of  the  ujamaa  way  of  life.  They  were  the  leaders  who  had  daily  contact 
with  the  peasants.  They  were  expected  to  organize  meetings  and  conduct 
discussions  on  the  new  policy.  Essentially  the  role  of  the  party  and 
government  officials  was  to  explain  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  living 
together. 

During  the  first  four  years  after  the  Arusha  Declaration,  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  party  leaders  were  engaged  in  persuading  the  peasants  to 
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move  voluntarily  into  ujamaa  villages.  As  expected,  the  process  of 
creating  ujamaa  was  slow.  But  the  slowness  was  attributed  to  organiza¬ 
tional  problems  as  well  as  cultural  problems.  Peasants  generally  are 
suspicious  of  an  outsider  who  tells  them  what  to  do.  The  peasants7  home¬ 
stead  is  associated  with  customs,  traditions  and  religion.  The  land  the 
peasant  tills  is  part  of  life  and  has  religious  implications.  Ancestral 
worship  is  associated  with  ancestral  graves  which  are  also  part  of  the 
homestead.  Superstition  and  witchcraft  have  always  caused  conflict  be¬ 
tween  families.  The  scattered  pattern  of  homesteading  is  one  of  the 

mechanisms  of  avoiding  such  conflict. 

The  social  and  economic  organization  of  the  ujamaa  villages  will  be 
different  from  that  of  the  extended  family.  In  the  extended  family  the 
division  of  labour  is  based  on  sex, and  leadership  is  based  on  age,  while 
property  is  communally  shared  among  the  members  of  the  family.  Moving 
into  ujamaa  villages  means  that  the  family’s  autonomy  ceases.  City  life 
and  wage  employment  are  well  known  and  attractive  to  the  peasants.  These 
are  the  realities  which  the  peasants  have  to  face  in  considering  opting 
for  the  ujamaa  pattern  of  living.  However,  by  1972,  there  were  only  1.5 
million  people  relocated  in  ujamaa  villages  as  compared  with  15 
million  people  in  the  rural  sector. 

The  Creation  of  Ujamaa  Vi  I  lages 

Creating  ujamaa  villages  was  expected  to  be  an  educational  process 
in  which  peasants  were  encouraged  to  voluntarily  create  ujamaa  villages. 
From  1967  the  creation  of  ujamaa  villages  was,  as  expected,  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess.  For  example,  in  March  1971,  there  were  2,600  ujamma  villages 
whose  population  was  840,000  people.  The  number  of  villages  created 
between  1967  and  1971  is  shown  in  Table  I 
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Table  I:  Number  of  Ujamaa  Villages  1967-71 


Number  of 

Total  Population 

Total  Population 
as  percentage  of 

Date 

V i 1 1  ages 

of  V i 1  1  ages 

mainland  total 

Feb  rua  ry 

1967 

48 

5,000 

0.04* 

December 

1968 

180 

58,000 

0.5* 

December 

1969 

650 

300,000 

2.5* 

Septembe  r 

1970 

1,200 

500,000 

4.2* 

June  1971 

2,668 

840,000 

6.3* 

Source:  Ministry  of  Rural  Development  Report.  Economic  Survey  -1970-71 
The  figures  in  Table  I  indicate  a  rather  steady  increase  in  the 
creation  of  ujamaa  villages.  But  such  figures  do  not  give  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ujamaa  villages.  Within  a  period  of  five  years  such 
villages  were  at  different  stages  of  ujamaa  development.  Some  observers, 
for  example,  think  that  by  1968  there  were  no  more  than  twenty  ujamaa 
villages  which  had  reached  a  stage  of  communal  production  as  one  of  the 
major  criteria  of  determining  ujamaa  villages.  But  perhaps  what  was 
important  was  that  peasants  voluntarily  decided  to  start  such  villages, 
(a)  National  Distribution  of  Ujamaa  Villages 

Generally  the  less  economically  developed  areas  with  enough  arable 
land  had  more  ujamaa  villages  than  those  areas  which  scarce  farmi ng  I  and 
but  which  were  economically  developed.  Most  likely  the  peasants  in  the 
poor  areas  were  highly  motivated  by  the  economic  benefit  from  ujamaa 
villages.  Table  II  presents  such  a  distribution  of  ujamaa  villages 
within  a  period  of  five  years.  The  Mwanza  and  Kilimanjaro  regions  are 
densely  populated  and  economically  developed  areas.  The  people  grow 
cotton  and  coffee  as  cash  crops  respectively.  Cotton  and  coffee  form 
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part  of  the 

principal 

export  crops 

of  Tanzan 

ia . 

Tab 

le  II:  Di 

stribution  of 

Ujamaa  Vi 

1 1  ages ,  March 

1971 

Percentage  of 

Tota  1 

regional  pop- 

No.  of 

Popu 1  at  ion 

u 1  a ti on  living 

ujamaa 

Popu 1  at i 

i  on 

in  ujamaa 

in  ujamma 

Reg i on 

v i 1 1  ages 

per  vi 1 

lage 

v  i  1  1  ages 

vi  1  1  ages 

Arusha 

44 

200 

9,000 

1.3 

Coast 

58 

940 

55,000 

6.00 

Dodoma 

150 

310 

47,000 

5.9 

1 r i nga 

350 

240 

84,000 

10.8 

K i goma 

108 

300 

32,000 

6.3 

Ki 1 imanjaro 

1  1 

19Q 

2,000 

0.3 

Li  nd i 

188 

420 

79,000 

J  8. 3 

Mara 

250 

380 

95,000 

15.5 

Mbeya 

194 

260 

50,000 

4.6 

Morogoro 

22 

210 

5,000 

0.7 

Mtwara 

672 

420 

282,000 

44.  1 

Mwanza 

41 

190 

8,000 

0.7 

Ruvuma 

120 

100 

12,000 

2.7 

Shi nyanga 

132 

100 

13,000 

1.3 

S i ng i da 

57 

230 

13,000 

2.7 

Tabora 

82 

240 

20,000 

3.2 

Tanga 

146 

160 

13,000 

2.7 

West  Lake 

43 

250 

11,000 

1.5 

Tota  1 

2,668 

315 

840,000 

6.3 

Source:  Economic  Survey  1970-71 
(b)  Economic  Benefit 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  economic  progress  of  the  ujamaa 
villages  because  their  activities  were  only  part  of  the  overall  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  rura I  areas.  Also  it  was  too  early,  at  the  time  the 
government  compiled  its  report  (1970/71)  on  ujamaa  village  progress,  to 
assess  the  economic  gains.  But  most  of  a  I  I 

.  .  .  the  objectives  of  ujamaa  are  not  purely  economic,  so  that 
a  measurement  of  financial  inputs  against  financial  outputs  is 
not  a  fair  test  of  the  programmes’  progress.62 


; 
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In  ujamaa  development  it  is  the  growth  of  social  relationships  among 
the  villagers  which  is  fundamental  to  economic  development. 

(c)  Socialist  Objective 

The  fulfilment  of  the  ujamaia  objective  is  not  determined  by  the 
mere  expansion  of  agricultural  land  and  increased  production.  Rather 
is  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  communally  owned  items  such  as  agricul¬ 
tural  land,  the  level  of  co-operation  in  the  villages’  activities,  the 
level  of  communal  living,  and  the  amount  of  participation  by  the 
villagers  in  ujamaa  village  government.  For  example,  ujamaa  villages 
in  Ruvuma  (especially  Litoa  village)  and  in  the  Tanga  regions,  which 
are  national  pioneers, 

.  .  .all  are  character i zed  by  a  high  level  of  ideological 
committment,  strong  internal  leadership,  and  closely  defined 
norms  and  sanctions  for  maintaining  unity.  They  have  a  high 
degree  of  popular  participation  in  village  government,  with 
Village  Assembly  of  a  II  the  members  as  a  final  authority, 
and  subsidiary  committees  for  various  functions  such  as  farm 
management,  accounting,  education,  health,  etc.,  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members,  both  men  and  women,  are 
elected  to  positions  of  responsibility.^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  characteristics  of  truly  ujamaa  villages  like 
that  of  Litoa  village,  an  economic  survey  carried  out  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1970-71,  resulted  in  the  c lassi f ication  of  ujamaa  villages  into 
three  stages  of  development.  These  stages  were  devised  in  order  to 
guide  financial  assistance  from  the  government  to  the  ujamaa  villages, 
the  stages  in  Table  III  are  defined  as  follows: 

The  first  stage  is  a  formative  one,  when  the  vil lage  was 
just  started  and  has  not  yet  attained  social  and  economic 
viability.  At  this  stage  the  major  requirements  are  for  long¬ 
term  investment  in  roads,  water  supply,  buildings... 

The  second  stage  of  development  of  an  ujamaa  village  is 
reached  when  the  community  has  gained  experience  of  living  and 
working  as  a  unit,  has  a  workable  constitution  and  has  become 
economically  viable.  At  this  point  the  village  registers  as  an 
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Agricultural  Association  and  obtains  credit  from  the  Tanzania 
Rural  Development  Bank. 

At  the  third  stage  the  village  becomes  a  full-fledged 
multi-purpose  co-operative  society  and  has  adequate  security 
to  attract  commercial  credit  from  any  source. 64 

Ujamaa  villages  have  been  classified  according  to  these  three  stages 

and  by  regions  in  the  following  table. 


Table  III:  Stages  in  Development  of  Ujamaa  Village,  by  Region 


Region 

Number  of 

Vi  1  I'ages 

Stage  1 

Stage  2 

Stage  3  Tota 1 

Arusha 

38 

5 

1 

44 

Coast 

31 

26 

1 

58 

Dodoma 

132 

17 

1 

150 

1 ri nga 

349 

— 

1 

350 

Ki goma 

93 

15 

— 

108 

Ki 1 imanjaro 

9 

2 

— 

1  1 

Li  nd  i 

162 

26 

-- 

188 

Ma  ra 

226 

20 

4 

250 

Mbeya 

191 

— 

3 

194 

Morogoro 

21 

2 

] 

24 

Mtwa  ra 

651 

21 

— 

672 

Mwanza 

38 

3 

-- 

41 

Ruvuma 

105 

15 

— 

120 

Sh i nyanga 

131 

1 

— 

132 

S i ng i da 

42 

15 

— 

57 

Tabora 

35 

43 

4 

82 

Tanga 

113 

32 

1 

146 

West  Lake 

43 

43 

Tota  1 

2,410 

243 

17 

2,670 

Source : Economi c  Survey  1970-71 


(d)  Problems. 

1.  The  cultural  aspect,  as  well  as  organization,  were  problems 
faced  in  the  process  of  creating  ujamaa  villages  and  will  be  dealt 
with  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

2.  Motivation  was  probably  the  most  central  problem.  For  example. 
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the  manner  in  which  an  ujamaa  vil lage  was  to  be  initiated  was  extremely 
important.  In  a  situation  where  peasants  voluntarily  decided  to  live 
and  work  together, it  implied  that  such  people  understood  ujamaa  ideol¬ 
ogy  and  the  policies  which  were  based  on  it  reasonably  well.  It  meant 
that  the  people  had  committeed  self-reliance  concepts  to  ujamaa.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  Nyerere  pointed  out,  the  biggest  problem  in  the 
process  of  creating  ujamaa  villages  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  peasants 
in  practical  terms  the  social,  economic,  and  even  political  benefits 
that  derived  from  living  and  working  together  in  ujamaa  villages. 

Ujamaa  villages  which  were  voluntarily  created  became  prosperous 
in  terms  of  steady  growth  toward  social  ism  and  self-reliance.  But  the 
experience  where  forms  of  coercion,  even  if  reasonably  subtle,  were 
used  to  organize  ujamaa  villages,  showed  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
promoting  co-operation  other  than  through  entirely  voluntary  means. 

As  Cliffe  comments. 

After  nearly  four  years  the  villages  remain  dependent 
on  government  assistance  and  have  made  very  little  progress 
towards  social  or  economic  viability. 65 

3.  Regional  and  District  leaders  were  more  concerned  with  quantity 
than  quality  when  creating  ujamaa  villages.  They  were  involved  in  the 
competition  in  producing  figures  that  would  impress  the  President. 

There  were  many  cases  where  some  leaders  would  quickly  organize  the 
peasants  to  establish  ujamaa  villages  and  when  the  presidential  tour 
was  over  the  peasants  abondoned  the  new  villages  and  returned  to  their 
traditional  homesteads. 

4.  The  absence  of  permanent  technical  assistance  in  the  rural 
areas  left  the  peasants  without  help  in  creating  ujamaa  vi I  I  ages.  This 
problem  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 


- 
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5.  The  problem  of  local  leadership  again  emerged  as  there  were  no 
systematic  training  programs  for  local  leaders.  This  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  next  chaper. 

Decentralization  of  Government  Administration  in  1972 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  functions  of  ujamaa  villages,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  decentralize  the  government  administration  (See 
Figure  1)  and  planning  machinery.  The  system  of  decentralization  has 
given  power  to  the  regions  over  matters  that  affect  them  directly. 
Senior  po I itical  officers,  as  wel I  as  senior  civi I  servants  and 
supporting  staff,  are  occupying  regional  and  district  positions  headed 
by  the  Prime  Minster's  office. 

The  decentralized  administration  does  not  mean  the  transfer  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape  from  the  central  government  headquarters  to  the 
Regional  and  District  headquarters  but  rather  reduces  the  bureaucratic 
procedures  since  the  people  at  the  local  level  have  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  their  own  affairs.  The  system  of  decentralization  is  meant  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  local  autonomy.  Also,  the  new  admini¬ 
strative  structure  enables  policy  and  decision-makers  to  be  close  to 
the  masses. 

Within  the  new  administrative  structure,  the  government  ministers 
are  responsible  for  the  overall  policy  and  the  provi sion  of  technical 

assistance  to  the  region,  and  are  concerned  with  national  issues.  For 
instance,  the  Minister  of  Health  is  responsible  for  health  matters 
throughout  the  country  by  running  the  national  medical  institution; 
giving  guidance  to  the  District  and  Regions,  and  helping  them  as 


necessary . 
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To  ensure  the  flow  of  communication  from  the  government  to  the 
local  level  and  vice  versa,  decision-making  representat i ve  organs 
have  been  instituted  within  the  regional  administrative  structure. 
Development  committees  have  been  set  up  from  the  vi I  I  age  to  the 
regional  level:  Village  Development  Council,  District  Development 
Committee,  and  Regional  Development  Committee.  (See  Figure  2) 

Each  of  these  Committees  is  responsible  for  matters  within  its  juris¬ 
diction.  Such  matters  may  include  health,  education,  and  economic 
and  cultural  activities. 
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Figure  1.  Decentralization  of  Government  Administration. 


Ujamaa  V i I  I  ages 


Source:  Constructed  by  the  author. 
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Figure  2.  Decentralized  Decision-Making  Structure. 


Village  Development 
Committees  (VDC) 


Ten-ce I  I  Houses 


Source:  Constructed  by  the  author. 
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(a)  Operation  Planned  Villages 

Table  III  revealed  that  by  1971  ujamaa  villages  which  had  reached 
Stage  Three  were  indeed  very  small  in  number.  The  figures  in  Stage 
One  presented  an  encouraging  response.  In  the  regions  an  ujamaa 
village  was  defined  in  different  ways.  In  some  areas  peasants  simply 
lived  in  proximity  without  practising  any  ujamaa  principles  yet  such 
villages  were  reported  to  Government  headquarters  as  ujamaa  villages. 
Discovering  this  phenomenon,  the  government  established  the  "stages” 
crtieria.  The  result,  as  noted,  was  that  only  a  handful  of  villages 
were  true  ujamaa  villages,  and  therfore,  the  peasants'  response 
to  create  ujamaa  villages  was  generally  poor.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  TANU  (NEC)  in  1972  declared  that  the  creation  of  ujamaa 
villages  in  the  rural  areas  was  compulsory  and  that  October  1974  was 
set  as  the  deadline  for  the  peasants  to  move  to  these  planned  villages. 

The  process  of  mobilizing  the  peasants  into  planned  ujamaa  vill¬ 
ages  was  carried  out  within  one  year.  The  Regional  and  Area  Commiss¬ 
ioners  were  to  make  sure  that  such  an  operation  was  carried  out 
according  to  the  TANU  directive.  It  was  not  an  easy  task;  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  ever  undertaken  by  the  Party  and  government  officials 
at  the  regional  and  district  levels.  However,  by  September  1976,  there 
were  6,152  reg istered  villages  with  a  population  of  10  million  peop I e 
and  a  rural  population  of  13  million  people.  The  breakdown  of  the 
villages  by  region  is  indicated  in  Table  IV. 
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Table  IV  Breakdown  of  Villages  by  Region 


Reg i on 

No.  of  V i II  ages 

Arusha 

209 

Da  r  es  Sa  1  aam 

10 

Dodoma 

331 

1 r i nga 

469 

Ki  goma 

145 

Ki  1  i  manja  ro 

284 

Li  nd  i 

254 

Mara 

270 

Mbeya 

501 

Morogoro 

341 

Mtwa  ra 

462 

Mwanza 

535 

Coast 

256 

Rukwa 

156 

Ruvuma 

269 

Sh i nyanga 

425 

S i ng i da 

164 

Tabora 

283 

Tanga 

299 

West  Lake 

491 

Tota  1 

6,152 

Source:  Daily  News  September  8,  1976 

According  to  the  total  number  of  villages  and  their  population,  3 
million  people  within  the  rural  areas  were  not  affected  by  the  1974 
operation  planned  villages.  The  process  of  creating  ujamaa  villages 
cont i nues . 


Summa  ry 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  has  centred  around  the  building  of 
democratic  political  institutions  that  could  facilitate  grassroots 
political  participation.  Secondly,  TANU  and  the  government  attempted 
to  introduce  social  and  economic  change  among  the  peasants. 
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The  inherited  colonial  approaches  to  rural  transformat ion  were 
seen  by  TANU  as  inadequate.  TANU  then  resolved  to  experiment  with  a 
development  approach  based  on  local  initiative  and  self-reliance.  What 
was  crucial  in  TANU’s  approach  to  rural  transformat ion  was  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  assistance  to  the  peasants  that  would  enable  them  to  control 
their  own  development  that  depended  on  local  human  and  physical  re¬ 
sources.  The  building  of  local  political  institutions  became  impera¬ 
tive  for  village  development  activities  to  be  planned  and  implemented 
democratically.  Popular  political  participation  at  the  village  level 
became  crucial  as  far  as  social  and  economic  changes  were  concerned. 

The  establishment  of  democratic  political  institutions  at  the 
district,  regional  and,  above  all,  national  level,  was  equally 
essential  in  a  one-party  state  in  order  to  establish  close  political 
communication  with  the  grassroots. 

However,  TANUfs  experience  with  the  peasant  development  problems 
encountered  during  the  colonial  era  and  in  the  initial  stage  of  in¬ 
dependence,  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  ujamaa  or  African  Social¬ 
ism.  Social,  economic  and  political  policies  based  on  ujamaa  ideology 
were  introduced.  What  was  Imminent  in  ujamaa  policies  was  the  approach 
of  introducing  social  and  economic  change  in  the  rural  areas.  Peasants 
were  to  be  organized  into  ujamaa  villages;  the  basic  social,  economic 
and  political  institutions  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  residents. 
Such  institutions  would  be  autonomous  in  terms  of  social,  cultural, 
political  and  economic  matters  that  affected  the  peasants  directly. 
Ujamaa  then  became  a  model  of  development  which  replaced  the  inherited 
colonial  models  of  development  which  al ienated  the  peasants  social ly, 


economically  and  politically. 

The  following  chapter  discusses  the  problems  that  Tanzania  ha 
encountered  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  ujamaa  model  of 
deve lopment. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PROBLEMS  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  UJAMAA  AT  THE  VILLAGE  LEVEL 

I nt roduct \ on 

The  previous  chapter  discussed  how  Tanzania  or  TANU  attempted  to 
involve  the  peasants  in  the  political  decision-making  process.  The 
establishment  of  local  democratic  political  institutions  was  necessary 
to  ensure  political  participation  by  the  peasants.  The  introduction 
of  the  ujamaa  model  of  development  gave  the  peasants  an  opportunity  to 
develop  social,  economic  and  political  autonomy.  This  chapter  discusses 
the  problems  which  are  associated  with  the  implementation  of  ujamaa. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Arush  Declaration, 
a  new  Tanzanian  Socialist  blueprint  based  on  ujamaa  ideology.  The  ten 
years  have  been  rich  and  useful  in  terms  of  experiences  gained  in  the 

process  of  the  development  of  ujamaa.  The  result  of  this  formative  time 
is  that  the  people  of  Tanzania  have  undergone  an  i deo I og i ca I -po I i t i ca I 
orientation  towards  ujamaa.  Intensive  ideological  campaigns  provided 
useful  opportunities  for  the  party  and  government  functionaries,  the 
workers  and  the  peasants,  to  reflect  upon  the  historical  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  Tanzanian  society  in  relation  to  ujamaa  ideology. 

The  ideological  orientation  and  the  implementation  thereof  have  been 
carried  out  simultaneously  in  order  to  test  ujamaa  theories,  ideas  and 
object i ves; 

Ten  years  after  the  Arusha  Declaration  Tanzania  is  certainly 
neither  socialist,  nor  self-reliant.  .  .  Our  democracy  is  im- 
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perfect.  A  life  of  poverty  is  still  the  experience  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens.  Too  many  of  our  people  sti I  I 
suffer  from  the  indignities  of  preventive  diseases  and 
i gnorance . ^ 

In  his  discussion  of  "The  Arusha  Declaration  Ten  Years  After’’, 
Nyerere  also  indicates  some  of  the  basic  achievements  that  the  people 
of  Tanzania  have  realized  in  the  implementation  of  ujamaa: 

First  the  foremost,  we  in  Tanzania  have  stopped,  and 
reversed,  a  national  drift  towards  the  growth  of  class 
society  based  on  ever- i ncreas i ng  Csocial  and  economic) 
inequalities  and  the  exploitation  of  the  majority  for  the 
benef i t  of  a  few . 

Secondly,  we  have  established  some  of  the  attitudes 
which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  socialism... 

Our  National  Ethic.  .  .  is  beginning  to  be  socialist  ethic — 
that  is,  a  concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  rather  than  a 
pride  in  material  goods  for  their  own  sake. 

Thirdly,  we  have  established  many  of  the  institutions  ? 
and  worked  out  many  of  the  strategies,  for  socialist  advance.” 

The  development  of  a  national  ethic  is  crucial  as  far  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ujamaa  is  concerned.  It  is  the  societal  major  objective  and 
guideline  of  which  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political  development 
is  based. 

Ujamaa  becomes  crucial,  particularly  In  the  rural  areas.  Ujamaa 
must  transform  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  conditions 
among  the  peasants.  The  implementation  of  ujamaa  is  even  more  crucial 
at  the  village  level.  As  has  been  indicated  already,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Tanzanian  rural  population  lives  in  the  newly-created 
ujamaa  villages.  This  is  an  important  landmark  in  the  social'and 
political  history  of  Tanzania.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few  countries 
in  the  Third  World  wh i ch  has  successf u I  I y  mobilized  the  peasants,  who 
traditionally  live  in  scattered  homesteads,  into  the  new  planned 
settlements.  However,  what  is  important  is  not  the  movement  of  the 
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peasants  to  the  new  ujamaa  villages,  rather  it  is  the  peasants’  under¬ 
standing  and  commitment  to  the  ujamaa  ideology,  the  national  ethic  and 
its  political  ideology.  This  commitment  becomes  an  important  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  social,  cultural  and  political  activities  in  the  ujamaa 
v i I  I  age. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  chapter  to  critically  examine  and  analyze 
probles  which  have  arisen  in  the  process  of  the  implementation  of 
ujamaa  policies  and  objectives  at  the  village  level.  The  analysis  of 
the  problems  is  based  on  the  experiences  of  Mteteleka  ujamaa  village 
which  is  located  on  the  northernside  of  the  Ruvuma  region  in  southern 
Tanzania,  Rungwe  ujamaa  village,  south  of  the  Mbeya  region;  and 
Shinyanga.  The  Shinyanga  experiences  are  based  on  a  comprehensive 
report  entitled  ''Operation  Planned  Villages  in  Rural  Tanzania:  A 
Revolutionary  Strategy  for  Development''  prepared  by  Juma  Mwapachu,^ 
District  Development  Director. 

This  report  discusses  the  entire  process  of  mobilizing  the  peasants 
of  Shinyanga  District  into  planned  ujamaa  villages.  Mr.  Mwapachu  is 
the  senior  civil  servant  responsible  for  development  matters  in  this 
district  and  also  the  head  of  the  civil  service  within  the  district 
level.  The  Shinyanga  experience  serves  as  a  key  reference  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  implementation  problems  of  ujamaa  at  the  village  level. 

The  analysis  of  ujamaa  problems  focuses  on  the  village  level  and 
for  the  purpose  of  analytical  procedure,  the  chapter  is  divided  into 
four  sections.  Ideological  Orientation,  Ujamaa  Ideology  and  the  Concept 
of  Development,  Preparatory  Organization  of  an  Ujamaa  Village,  Leader¬ 
ship  at  the  Vi  I lage  Level . 


. 
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Ideological  Orientation 

As  already  noted,  ideological  orientation  was  a  crucial  and  deter¬ 
mining  aspect  as  far  as  the  implementation  of . ujamaa  at  the  village 
level  was  concerned.  The  awakening  of  political  consciousness  among 
the  peasants  was  another  important  aspect  in  order  for  the  peasants  to 
practice  ujamaa  ideology.  When  a  group  of  peasants  decided  to  live  and 
work  together,  their  decision  meant  a  commitment  to  ujamaa  and  politi¬ 
cal  ideology  that  Tanzania  attempted  to  adopt.  A  ujamaa  village 
becomes  a  basic  socio-economic  and  political  unit.  ’Wajamaa’  assume 
responsibility  over  their  own  affairs.  The  peasants*  outlook,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior,  as  a  result  of  colonial  conditioning  gave  rise  to 
a  systematic  ideological  and  political  orientation  in  order  to  counter¬ 
act  such  attitudes,  behavior,  and  apathy. 

As  far  as  the  village  level  was  concerned,  ujamaa  ideological  and 
political  orientation  was  not  planned  and  systematic.  This  means,  first, 
that  the  political  functionaries  at  the  village  level  whose  major  res¬ 
ponsibility  was  to  awaken  political  consciousness  among  the  peasants, 
were  not  systematically  trained  in  ujamaa  and  socialist-political 
ideology,  working  specifically  with  peasants  in  the  villages.  Secondly, 
political  leaders  at  the  village  level  were,  as  a  whole,  poorly  trained 
ideologically  and  politically,  and  in  general,  had  limited  knowledge  of 
their  own  communites. 

The  main  method  used  in  the  ideological  and  political  orientation 
as  far  as  the  ujamaa  villages  were  concerned  was  more  or  less  ad  hoc 
meetings  in  which  the  village  district  and  regional  party  leaders 
addressed  the  peasants.  The  general  tendency  of  the  leaders  was  to 
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deliver  speeches  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  not  conducive  to  stimulating 
a  dialogue. 

Another  cha racter i st ic  of  village  political  meetings  was  that  the 
political  leaders  ,  in  attempting  to  convince  the  peasants  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  living  and  working  together,  merely  repeated  what  the  President 
had  said  or  what  was  written  in  the  books  on  ujamaa  or  policies  on 
ujamaa.  The  colonial  type  of  communication  between  the  peasants  and 
political  leaders  was  evident  in  this  situation.  Peasants  should  be 
told  what  to  do  and  also  how  to  do  it.  The  implied  assumption  here  is 
that  the  peasants  are  ignorant  about  the  things  the  leaders  talk  about; 
they  must  listen  in  silence  and  passively  absorb  what  comes  from  the 
leaders  or  experts.  As  Nyerere  points  out, 

The  truth  is  that  despite  our  official  policies,  and 
despite  our  democratic  institutions,  some  leaders  still  do 
not  I i sten  to  the  people.  They  find  it  much  easier  to  te I  I 
people  what  to  do.  Meetings  are  too  often  monologues,  without 
much,  if  any,  time  being  devoted  to  discussion;  even  then  the 
speech  is  usually  an  exhortation  to  work  hard  rather  than  an 
explanation  of  how  to  do  things  better.  4 

A  dialogue  as  opposed  to  a  monologue  becomes  an  important  means  of 

communication  between  the  peasants  and  the  government  and  party  leaders. 

Furthermore,  such  a  dialogue  must  deal  with  concrete  village  issues  or 

problems  which  confront  the  wajamaa.  In  order  for  such  a  dialogue  to 

be  a  reality  it  must  fulfill  certain  conditions.  As  Freire  indicates, 

a  dialogue  cannot  exist  without  "  love  for  the  world  and  men". 

humility,  faith  and  hope.  Above  all,  as  Freire  further  points  out,  a 

.  .  .dialogue  cannot  exist  unless  the  dialoguers  engage  in 
critical  th inking— th inki ng  which  perceives  reality  as  a 
process,  as  a  trans format  ion  rather  than  a  static  entity. ^ 

It  becomes  imperative  also  that  leaders  or  experts  should  have 
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faith  in  the  peasants,  that  they  have  the  potential  to  deal  with  their 
social  and  economic  problems  when  given  the  opportunity,  and  that  the 
development  of  political  and  critical  consciousness  be  fundamental  to 
the  process  of  transforming  their  social,  cultural,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

Ideological  and  political  education  among  the  peasants  in  the 
ujamaa  village  is  a  long-term  objective.  The  outlook  and  attitudes 
of  the  peasants;  docility,  dependence,  fatalism,  apathy,  lack  of 
motivation  and  aspiration,  self-deprecation  and  helplessness,  which  is 
a  result  of  conditioning  through  a  colonial  relationship,  are  serious 
obstacles  to  peasantry  trans format i on  and  must  be  attacked  initially. 
Such  anti-development  attitudes  should  be  replaced  by  attitudes  com¬ 
patible  with  the  development  of  modern  ujamaa  villages.  A  sense  of 
responsibility,  self-confidence,  a  co-operative  spirit,  and  self¬ 
perception  are  attitudes  compatible  to  peasants*  processes  of  devel¬ 
opment. 

Above  all,  the  development  of  a  critical  consciousness  is  crucial, 
for  itenables  the  peasants  to  look  at  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  as  not  God-given  and  static.  Such  conditions  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  actions  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  their  respons i b i I ty 
to  create  and  recreate  the  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political 
rea  I  i  t  i  es . 

Ideologican  and  political  speeches  or  lectures  do  not  provide  the 
village  peasants  with  an  opportunity  to  build  up  such  attitudes  or 
aspirations.  It  is  the  translation  of  the  ujamaa  and  political 
ideology  into  action  that  enables  the  wajamaa  to  build  up  such  attitudes. 
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Speaking  of  the  Indian  peasantry,  Narain  notes  that: 

The  problem  of  development  in  India’s  rura I  context  is 
one  of  inculcation  of  aspirations,  building  up  of  attitudes 
and  the  development  of  a  forward- I ooki ng,  self-helping  and 
action-oriented  bent  of  mind  which,  cummu lative ly,  con¬ 
stitutes  what  may  be  called  the  development  conscience. 

A  self-help  or  self-reliant  development  conscience  should  be  developed 

by  the  wajamaa  through  action  rather  than  through  listening  to  the 

experts  or  leaders.  It  is  the  systematic  ideological  and  political 

education  that  arms  the  peasants  with  such  basic  attitudes. 

The  social  and  cultural  activities  of  the  ujamaa  village  must  be 

planned  and  carried  out  systematically.  All  must  be  geared  towards 

the  building  up  of  attitudes  compatible  with  the  village  process  of 

transformat  ion . 

Typical  examples  to  illustrate  ideological  problems  at  the  village 
level  are  many.  A  greater  number  of  ujamaa  villages  were  created  in 
1974.  The  process  of  mobilizing  the  peasants  into  ujamaa  villages  in 
most  cases  was  carried  out  during  the  same  year.  However,  the 
Shinyanga  experience  in  mobilizing  peasants  in  ujamaa  villages  provides 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  typical  examples  of  the  ideological 
problems.  This  experience  in  1974  indicated  a  lack  of  understanding 
and  commitment  to  ujamaa  and  socialist  political  ideology  among  the 
peasants,  village  leaders  and  even  the  district  party  and  government 
I eaders . 

The  District  Operation  Villages  Guidelines  were  drawn  up  by  the 
District  government  and  party  functionaries.  This  situation  implies 
two  assumptions:  that  the  cultural  background  of  the  Shinyanga  people 
is  similar,  and  also  that  the  ecological  aspects  of  the  district  are 
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the  same.  This  is  not  true,  the  district  (and  this  is  true  everywhere 
in  Tanzania)  represents  a  diversity  of  cultural  and  ecoloctcal 
phenomena.  The  second  assumption  is  that  the  local  level  institution^ 
Divisions  and  Wards  and  ujamaa  villages  were  tncapable  of  drawing  such 
guidelines  that  would  reflect  their  own  social,  cultural  and  economic 
condi t i ons . 

This  is  contrary  to  the  political  ideology  of  a  Tanzanian  Social¬ 
ist  Democratic  society.  The  entire  process  of  the  creation  of  a 
ujamaa  village  is  the  responsibility  of  the  peasants.  The  ujamaa 
village  is  self-reliant  and  self-governing. 

The  government  can  help  to  get  such  communities 
established  by  encouragement,  and  by  giving  priority  in 
service  to  those  groups  who  are  committed  to  this  type 
of  development.^ 

Guidelines  for  the  operation  villages  were  to  be  prepared  at  the  ward 
level  so  that,  for  example 

.  .  .the  detailed  organization  should  be  adapted  to  the  local 
circumstances — which  include  an  understand ing  of  the  people’s 
traditional  attitudes  as  well  as  the  degree  of  the  people's 
political  understanding  and  their  acceptance  of  this  social 


object i ve. 


8 


The  political  understand ing  of  the  people  in  the  seven  divisions  in  the 
Shinyanga  district  is  definitely  not  at  the  same  level.  Such  an  under¬ 
standing  depends  upon  the  degree  of  political  leadership  and  the  level 
of  education  at  the  village  level.  These  two  elements  are  not  and 
cannot  be  equally  distributed  throughout  the  Divisions  or  villages. 


A  crucial  seminar  that  discussed  the  methodology  to  be  employed 
in  the  physical  movement  of  the  peasants  took  place  at  District  head¬ 
quarters.  The  participants  were  the  government  and  party  officials. 
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An  important  decision  on  who  should  move  first  into  the  planned  ujamaa 
villages  was  made  at  that  seminar.  It  was  decided  by-  the  seminar  that 
the  local  or  village  leaders  must  move  first  into  ujamaa  villages.  On 
whatever  basis  this  decision  was  made,  it  was  made  at  the  wrong  place. 
The  question  of  who  whou I d  move  first  into  the  new  villages,  and  how 
and  when,  would  have  been  more  effectively  dealt  with  at  the  ward  level. 
The  ward  leaders  and  their  peasants,  who  were  fully  aware  of  the  social 
cultural  and  economic  conditions  of  their  ward,  were  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  made  such  an  important  decision  which  directly  affected  them. 

The  negative  social  implications  involved  in  this  process  of  decision¬ 
making  will  be  indicated  shortly. 

The  concept  of  pa rt ic ipatory  democracy,  which  is  an  important 
aspect  in  the  political  ideology  of  Tanzanian  socialist  society,  should 
give  the  opportunity  for  the  peasants  at  the  local  or  village  level  to 
determine  their  own  affairs.  The  decision-making  process  carried  out 
at  the  government  centre,  and  implemented  by  the  periphery  (peasants) 
has  always  proved  disastrous  as  far  as  rural  transformation  is  concer¬ 
ned.  It  is  a  colonial  approach  to  rural  transformat  ion  which  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  socialist  democratic  approach  to  rural  development 
which  provides  the  peasants  with  political  power  to  control  their  own 
deve I opment . 

Referring  to  the  local  political  leaders,  again  in  the  Shinyanga 
situation,  they  showed  a  lack  of  understanding  of  local  political 
power..  For  example,  a  party  chairman  introducing  a  District  team  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  politicization  of  peasants,  to  the  peasants  of  one  of  the 

communities  said.  "These  are  the  (officials)  who  have  come  from 

9 

Shinyanga  to  move  you."  This  statement  indicates  that  there  were  no 
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village  leaders  or  peasants  reponsTble  for  their  movement  into  ujamaa 
villages.  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  District  officials.  Such 
a  statement  also  indicates  that  the  local  leaders  and  the  peasants 
were  uncommitted  to  ujamaa  and  the  political  ideology  of  Tanzania.  The 
peasants  moved  to  the  new  villages  simply  in  order  to  comply  with  gov¬ 
ernment  and  Party  directives. 

Lacking  understanding  and  commitment  to  ujamaa  and  political 
ideology,  Mwapachu  reports  that  the  peasants  returned  to  their  former 
homes  after  they  had  been  moved  to  the  new  villages.  The  leaders,  in 
responding  to  this  situation,  burned  down  the  old  homes  to  prevent  the 
peasants  from  returning  to  them. 

Many  more  people  moved  on  their  own  without  waiting  for 
government  assistance.  .  .  there  was'  news  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  districts  that  people’s  houses  were  being  put  on  fire 
i nd i scri mi nate ly-someti mes  with  food  and  goods  inside  them. 

So  the  people  decided  not  to  wait  for  government  help  lest  a 
similar  catastrophe  happened  to  them  as  well  JO 

It  was  the  avoidnace  of  the  catastrophe  rather  than  the  commitment  to 
ujamaa  ideology  that  moved  these  peasants  to  the  new  villages. 

The  District  Development  Director  of  Shinyanga  also  discussed  the 
process  of  politicizing  the  peasants  as  an  important  part  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  mobilization  in  planned  villages,  a  process  which  was  carried  out 
within  approximately  seven  months  in  1974. 

TANU  and  government  functionaries  at  the  district, 
divisional  and  ward  levels  were  to  move  throughout  their 
areas  of  jurisdiction  to  politicize  the  masses  on  the  eco-  ^ 
nomic,  social  and  political  gains  of  the  operation  villages. 

In  order  to  help  the  peasnats  commit  themselves  to  a  political 

reality,  it  is  not  enough  to  send  missions  to  the  peasants  and  to 

merely  preach  to  them  the  benefits  of  living  in  planned  ujamaa  villages 
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for  a  period  of  a  month  or  two.  What  is  crucial  here  is  that  political 

or  ideological  orientation  must  become  a  long  term  task  which  should  be 

carried  out  systematically. 

Short-run  political  campaigns  may  occasionally  become 
bad  substitutes  for  long-run  political  educational  work, 
growing  out  of  close  links  between  leaders  and  the  peasants 
of  the  country . ^ 2 

Some  of  the  problems  encountered  by  the  peasants  throughout  the  opera¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  discussed  later,  are  more  closely  associated  with 
ideological  and  political  problems. 

As  the  Mteteleka  ujamaa  village,  women,  as  Lewin  writes,  still 
work  more  and  harder  than  men. 

While  the  men  debate  enthusiastically  it  is  the  women 
who  fall  asleep  during  the  ujamaa  meetings.  .  .  they  have 
merely  worked  so  hard  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  make 
ujamaa  a  living  reality  that  they  are  too  exhausted  to  stay 
awa  ke . 1 ^ 

Human  equality  and  dignity  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  ujamaa. 

It  also  discourages  traditional  social  inequality  based  on  sex. 

These  few  experiences  may  represent  a  general  picture  of  ideol¬ 
ogical  and  political  problems  that  have  emerged  in  the  implementation 
of  ujamaa  in  the  villages  of  Tanzania.  The  majority  of  ujamaa  villages 
created  in  1974,  mainly  in  compliance  with  the  Party  directive,  may 
face  even  more  ideological  political  problems  as  the  Shinyanga  ex- 
peri  ence  revea I s. 

Nyerere’s  assessment  of  ujamaa  as  implemented  over  the  last  ten 
asserts  that 

.  .  .the  real  failure  (in  the  implementation  of  ujamaa) 
seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  pol itical  leadership  .  .  , 
at  the  village  and  district  I  eve  I s . 1 4 

a  situation  which  may  imply  that  the  peasants’  orientation  towards 


1 1 
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ujamaa  and  political  ideology  has  failed  because  of  poor  political 
leadership  among  the  peasants.  Systematic  ideological  and  political 
education  is  crucially  important  for  the  peasants,  particularly  at  this 
formative  stage  of  ujamaa  development.  A  strategic  aspect  of  orien¬ 
tation  is  the  systematic  local  leadership  development,  particularly  at 
the  cell  unit,  a  beaic  nucleus  of  the  ujamaa  village,  a  subject  to  be 
dea I  with  I ater  on . 


Ujamaa  Ideology  and  the  Concept  of  Development 


In  an  ujamaa  village,  economic  development  is  important;  but  what 
is  more  important  and  fundamental  is  the  development  of  what  may  be 
called  the  non-economic  elements  of  ujamaa  ideology  such  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  wajamaa’s  potentialities  or  abilities  to  enable  them  to 
effectively  control  their  environment.  An  ujamaa  village  also  provides 
the  peasants  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  political  conscious¬ 
ness  as  well  as  a  democratic  way  of  thinking.  Politicization  arid  demo¬ 
cratization  are  also  fundamental  to  the  development  of  ujamaa  villages. 

Politicization  as  it  is  common  knowledge,  stands  for  aware¬ 
ness  and  interest  in  public  affairs,  consciousness  of  one’s 
rights  and  attachement  to  power  and  its  use,  or,  in  one  word, 
political  consciousness.  Democratization  carries  further  the 
process  of  politicization:  it  is  political  consciousness 
creatively  imbued  with  civic  consciousness  both  in  conceptual 
and  operative  terms.  The  essence  of  civic  consciousness,  in 
sum,  lies  in  the  right  ordering  of  loyalties  between  the  self 
and  the  non-self,  or  d i stri buti ve ly  speaking,  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  one’s  obligation  to  the  community  and  in  the  keen  urge 
to  identify  one’s  own  interests  with  community  good  and  to  do 
one’s  bit  in  furthering  it.  ^ 

In  other  words,  the  development  of  the  community  sense  and  soli¬ 
darity  are  also  fundamental  to  the  growth  of  ujamaa  in  the  villages. 

As  far  as  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  conditions  of  the  peasants 
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are  concerned,  ujamaa  living  should  be  conducive  to  the  development  in 
the  wajamaa: 

.  .  .  a  keen  desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  living —  a 
will  to  live  better  and  a  capacity  for  sel'f-help  and  self- 
re  I iance :  to  make  v i I  I  age  life  interesting  and  formi ng  a 
career,  the  reward  in  which  will  satisfy’ the  most  enter- 
prisi  ng  among  the  vi I  lagers. 16 

The  colonial  "improvement  approach"  to  rural  development  in 
1961-66  still  has  impact  on  the  regional  and  district  leaders’  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  development  and  peasants.  The  colonial  approach  to 
development  in  the  rura I  areas  merely  stressed  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  order  to  raise  the  peasants’  income  which  cor¬ 
related  with  the  improvement  of  the  peasants’  standard  of  living.  The 
peasants  remained  mere  recipients  of  packages  of  development  in  terms 
of  modern  agricultural  knowledge  and  techniques  while  they  did  not 
participate  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  agricultural 
settlement.  Money  was  the  answer  to  the  peasants  poor  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Peasants'  non-participation  in  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tura  I  settlements  was  the  main  cause  of  the  agricultural  settlements' 
failure  in  spite  of  large  sums  of  money  spent  on  the  schemes. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  and  particularly  in  1974,  regional  and 
district  leaders  resorted  to  stress  by  persuading  the  peasants  to  move 
into  ujamaa  villages  so  that  agricultural  production  could  be  increased. 
It  also  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  be  provided  with  public  services — 
clean  water,  schools,  dispensaries,  good  roads,  etc. 

Increased  agricultural  production  means  raising  the  peasants’  in¬ 
come  level.  The  economic  biased  stress  in  the  process  of  implementing 
ujamaa  is  repeating  all  the  old  mistakes  of  which  the  causes  are  known. 


■ 
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In  Shinyanga  operation  villages  Mwapachu  reports  that  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  particularly  politicians,  went  around  telling  the  peasants  that  if 
they  moved  to  planned  ujamaa  villages,  the  government  would  provide 
them  with  public  facilities.  Such  facilities  were  immediately  asked 
for  after  the  operation  was  completed. 

Lewin,  in  his  study  of  Mteteleka  ujamaa  villages,  reveals  that  the 
village  was  much  too  concerned  with  agricultural  production  while  facing 
organizational  leadership  and  social  relation  problems. 

The  public  mass  media  played  an  important  role  in  promoting  the 
economic  aspects  of  ujamaa  life — particularly  in  1974  (the  author  was 
then  in  Tanzania).  When  some  of  the  leaders  were  asked  why  the  peasants 
were  given  a  deadline  to  move  into  organized  villages,  (his  extensive 
tour  of  the  regions  in  1974  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  discuss  opera¬ 
tion  villages  with  some  of  the  leaders),  reference  was  always  made  to 
the  concept  of  "traditional  scattered  homesteads"  and  the  most  common 
official  answer  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  "bring  development  to  the 
farmers  who  were  scattered.  By  ’development'  the  officals  meant  govern¬ 
ment  provided  services..."^ 

Reviewing  some  of  the  major  articles  on  ujamaa  and  Socialism  in 
Tanzania,  the  general  trend  of  discussion  stressed  economic  development, 
using  ujamaa  as  a  means  of  attaining  such  development.  Cliffe  and 
Cunningham,  two  of  the  notable  analysts  of  ujamaa,  stress  the  economic 
objective  by  stating 

If  the  process  (of  creating  ujamaa  villages)  is  to  be 
voluntary,  peasants  must  thus  be  convinced  that  real  economic 
gains  can  be  achieved  through  larger  scale,  collective  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  social  advantages  can  be  derived  from  living  in 

communal  settlements.^  , 
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Svendsen  and  Teisen  are  even  more  specific  in  spelling  out  the 
material  objectives  to  be  achieved  in  the  process  of  implementing 
ujamaa  ideology.  According  to  them,  such  objectives  are  a  matter  of 
urgency . 


Any  serious  program  of  rural  development  must  therefore 
address  itself  to  two  major  probles.  It  must  promote  a  devel¬ 
opment  in  agriculture  production,  rapid  enough  to  secure  for 
the  rural  populations  clearly  visible  gains  in  material  well¬ 
being.  This  means  more  and  better  food,  better  housing, 
better  water  supplies,  more  clothing,  more  dispensaries  next 
year,  not  the  promise  of  all  these  things  five  years  from 
now.  It  must  also  provide  for  the  development  of  a  satis¬ 
fying  social  life  for  the  people  of  the  countryside.^ 

To  attain  such  material  well-being  immediately  implies  government  inter¬ 
vention.  It  means,  for  example,  dealing  with  6,152  ujamaa  villages 
(1976)  or  ten  million  people.  It  means  stimulating  or  creating  material 
needs  among  the  peasants  which  cannot  be  satisfied  even  twenty  years 
from  now. 

In  Tanzania,  a  country  which  is  economically  poor,  it  would  be 
extremely  unrealistic  to  promise  the  thirteen  million  rural  people  the 
provision  of  public  services  when  resettled  in  ujamaa  villages.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  government  in  any  Third  World  country  that  can  satisfy  such 
material  needs.  Such  material  well-being  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
efforts  of  the  wajamaa  tfremselves.  Economic  gains  must  enhance  social 
relationships,  community  solidarity,  collective  ownership  and  sharing. 

It  is  a  long  term  endeavour  as  well  as  an  educational  experience  to 
attain  ujamaa  life.  The  social  benefits  which  the  authors  above  may 
imply  (socialist  or  ujamaa  attitudes  and  skills)  cannot  be  developed 
overn i ght . 

The  over-emphasis  on  economic  benefits  that  derive  from  ujamaa 
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villages,  distorts  the  ideological  principles  of  ujamaa.  The  three 
principles  of  ujamaa,  already  stated,  only. imply  what  happens  to 
wajamaa  socially  and  psychologically.  The  development  of  social 
relationships  is  what  is  fundamental  to  ujamaa,  se I f-re I iance  and  self- 
determination  are  other  implied  aspects  of  ujamaa.  The  emphasis  on  the 
non-material  aspects  of  ujamaa  are  indeed  even  more  crucial  at  the 
initial  stage  of  ujamaa  development.  A  systematic  building  up  of  such 
a  foundation  means  that  the  peasants  arouse  themselves  to  attack  their 
basic  enemies — poverty,  disease  and  ignorance.  Any  assistance  to  the 
wajamaa  in  their  new  settlements  should  be  directed  particularly  at 
this  initial  stage  to  the  building  up  of  the  fundamentals  which  are 
already  indicated.  It  is 


.  .  .the  development  of  the  human  being.  It  aims  at  developing 
(the  peasants)  potentialities  and  abilities  to  control  (their) 
environment.  It  helps  (them)  in  changing  (their  attitudes  towards 
the  community).  (They)  acquire  new  skills  of  association,  organ¬ 
ization,  of  communication  and  controlling  the  physical  aspects 
of  (their)  environment.  (They)  take  decisions,  initiative  and 
become  self-reliant. 

Economic  development  occurs  when  the  individual  through 
(ujamaa)  approach  implement  economic  development  programmes. 
Material  progress  without  developing  human  capacities  is 
temporary  and  superficia 
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Preparatory  Organization  of  an  Ujamaa  Village 
The  creation  of  ujamaa  villages  in  Tanzania  is  a  long-term  en¬ 
deavour.  The  essence  of  the  process  still  remains  that  peasants  will 
voluntarily  establish  such  villages.  The  densely  populated  areas  such 
as  Kilimanjaro  in  the  northern  part  of  Tanzania  and  the  Tukayu  district 
in  the  Mbeya  region  in  the  southern  part  of  Tanzania,  were  not  affected 
by  the  1974  ujamaa  operation.  Population  pressure  over  cultivatable 
land  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  serious  problem.  Other  areas  must 
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be  explored  for  new  settlements  for  the  peasants  from  these  densely 
populated  areas.  This  population  accounts  for  over  three  million 
people  out  of  a  rural  population  of  13  million  people  of  which  10 
million  people  are  claimed  to  be  in  ujamaa  villages. 

The  Shinyanga  experience  in  determining  the  new  village  sites 
presented  problems,  as  the  District  Development  Director  points  out, 
because  of  lack  of  proper  preparation  as  the  physical  movement  of  the 
peasants  was  rushed  in  order  to  make  the  deadline. 

The  Shinyanga  situation  in  this  particular  aspect  was  not 
unique.  The  majority  of  the  rural  villages  were  created  in  1974. 

In  October,  1973,  TANU  National  Executive  Committee  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  creation  of  ujamaa  villages  was  compulsory.  By  1971  Tanzania 
had  2,668  ujamaa  villages  (Table  II)  and  in  August  1976  there  were 
6,152  ujamaa  villages  (Table  TV).  More  than  half  of  the  villages  were 
created  between  October  1973  and  October  1974.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Shinyanga  experience,  it  is  most  likely  that  a  reorgan i zat i on  and  re¬ 
settling  will  occur  again  and  again  among  many  of  the  villages  in  the 
countrys i de . 

Villages  were  sited  along  roads  but  not  necessarily  near 

the  best  agricultural  land  or  near  permanent  water  sources. 

Some  villages  were  too  small,  while  others  were  so  large  that 

some  of  the  farmers  had  to  walk  eight  mi les  to  get  to  their 

fields.  By  the  time  these  errors  were  corrected  some  peasants 

?  1 

had  moved  two  or  even  three  times. 

The  Shinyanga  director  also  reports  on  the  poor  choice  of  sites 
for  the  new  settlements,  particularly  with  regard  to  agricultural  land 
and  water  supply.  The  Author’s  own  experience  in  touring  several 
regions  in  1974  revealed  the  lining  up  of  poor  shelters  along  roads  as 
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a  common  occurrence.  These  experiences  only  indicate  that  the  creation 
of  ujamaa  villages  will  continue  for  some  time.  The  situation  also 
indicates  the  importance  of  systematic  preparation  for  the  creation  of 
such  villages.  A  discussion  on  such  a  preparation  follows  herewith. 

A  systematic  preparation  for  the  creation  of  ujamaa  villages  now 
appears  to  be  fundamental.  A  discussion  on  ideological  or  political 
orientation  and  its  weakness  has  been  dealt  with  already.  Ujamaa 
ideological  application  should  become  a  process  which  must  fulfil  cer¬ 
tain  steps.  The  step-by-step  process  of  creating  ujamaa  villages  is 
critical  as  far  as  the  cultural,  historical  and  sociological  aspects  of 
the  peasant  life  is  concerned.  The  social,  cultural,  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  peasant  society  has  already  been  discussed. 

In  assisting  the  peasants  in  creating  a  ujamaa  vi I lage  the  cul¬ 
tural  aspects  -  traditions,  customs,  beliefs,  values  and  religion  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  importance  of  the  cultural  aspects  is 
explicitly  expressed  in  the  Presidential  Policy  "Socialism  and  Rural 
Development"  and  in  the  "Presidential  Circular  No.l"  Cultural  diversity 
in  Tanzania  is  a  fact;  there  are  more  than  120  tribal  societies. 

Peasants  who  live  in  ujamaa  communities  form  a  traditional  family  group 
whose  life  is  guided  by  the  traditional  extended  family  principles. 

Our  organ i zati on  must  allow  for  flexibility  and  local 
initiative  and  experimentation.  Everywhere  we  must  build 
on  whatever  co-operative  traditions  exist.  .  .  (Such  an 
organization)  will  not  only  differ  between  regions  and 
districts,  but  perhaps  aA^o  even  between  villages  within 
one  sub-district,  .  .  . 

The  understanding  of  the  peasant  culture  is  important  for  govern¬ 
ment  or  party  officials  who  help  the  peasants  considering  starting  an 
ujamaa  village.  In  order  for  them  to  successfully  provide  such  a 
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help  "it  is  important  to  know  a  good  deal  about  their  culture  and 
social  forms. "  ^ 

An  examination  of  Shinyanga  report  the  cultural  aspect  of 
Shinyanga  people  has  not  been  dealt  with  although  the  Development 
Director  admits  its  importance. 

The  village  programme  was  not  such  an  easy  development 
idea  to  support  against  the  deep  cultural  values  of  the 
people,  particularly  of  the  Sukuma  tribe  of  Shinyanga. 24 

The  Director  also  points  out  that  the  traidtional  leader  of 

chieftains  whose  leadership  was  abolished  by  legislation  in  1962 

"Still  have  special  place  and  respect"  among  the  Sukuma  people.  Some 

of  the  leaders,  who  are  now  civil  servants  too,  but  still  recognized 

and  respected  by  their  people  as  traditional  leaders  "find  themselves 

in  a  difficult  position  when  trying  to  reconcile  their  roles.  They 

25 

still  ’psychologically’  believe  they  exercise  royal  roles."  This 
psychological  aspect  may  turn  out  to  be  true  among  the  peasants  who 
showed  reluctance  to  the  movement  essentially  initiated  from  the  top 
or  outside.  Chieftainship  has  cultural  and  social  implications  on  the 
peasantry  society. 

Chieftainship  shows  such  a  great  strength  and  endurance 
because  it  is  associated  with  local  religion  and  magical 
beliefs,  with  the  tribesman’s  acceptance  of  customary  law 
as  the  only  adequate  expression  of  right  and  wrong.  Chief¬ 
tainship  is  often  based  on  the  Native  system  of  kinship, 
and  it  represents  the  principles  of  family  authority,  in  an 
extended  and  glorified  form.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  past 
history,  of  all  that  is  magnificent  in  it. 26 

Magical  beliefs,  traditional  religion,  and  ancestral  worship  have 
a  great  deal  of  impact  on  the  social,  political  and  economic  elements 
in  a  tribal  society  but  even  more  on  the  family.  Religion,  which  is  a 
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moral  aspect  of  peasant  life,  is  a  ’’social  force  which  gives  the  ulti- 

27 

mate  integration  to  human  culture. ”  Magical  beliefs  are  also  cul¬ 
tural  forces  in  a  peasant  world.  They  are  regarded  as  supernatural 
powers  that  bring  about  th  i  ngs  at  which  the  human  power  has  failed. 

Whenever  in  a  culture  full  technical  control  has  been 
achieved  over  certain  processes,  magic  never  enters  into 
the  manipulation  of  such  processes.  Thus,  for  instance, 
magic  never  occurs  in  fire-making,  in  the  production  of 
stone  implements,  in  the  making  of  pottery,  in  cooking, 
in  cleaning,  or  in  washing.  But  in  any  type  of  activity 
where  chance  and  uncontrollable  forces  are  likely  to  upset 
human  reckoning,  magic  invariably  comes.  .  .  Whenever  magic 
is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  on  behalf  of  organized 
groups  of  people,  magic  also  establishes  leadership,  en¬ 
hances  organ i zat ion ,  and  provides  an  additional  factor  in 
discipline,  order  and  mutual  reliance. 28 

Magical  bel  iefs  including  withcraft  and  fatal  ism  are  indeed  the  major 
obstacles  to  transf ormat i on  in  peasantry  society  and  must  be  overcome 
if  ujamaa  is  going  to  bring  about  modern  life  in  the  villages.  But 
the  crucial  question  is  how  to  overcome  them. 

One  thing  is  clear  that  it  is  the  peasants  who  should  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  these  beliefs  and  traditions.  When  a  peasant  sees  that  his 
crops  are  being  attacked  by  rats  or  pests,  the  answer  is  ’’Shauri  la 
Mungu"  (it  is  the  wishes  of  God  or  spirits)  or  the  neighbors  sent  them 
because  they  are  envious  of  him.  Poor  rains  that  can  affect  crops  is 
a  situation  that  cannot  be  corrected  because  nature  cannot  be  fought 
by  looking  for  alternatives  to  rectify  the  situation  of  poor  crops. 
When  children  have  chronic  diseases,  some  of  which  lead  to  early  death, 
the  peasants  associate  the  situation  with  the  undesirable  conduct  of 
some  members  of  the  family  or  assume  that  the  sick  and  the  diseased 
have  been  bewitched  by  neighbors. 
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A  poverty  sticken  peasant  family  is  a  condition  accepted  as  given 
by  supernatura  I.  powers,  and  which  cannot  be  altered  or  improved.  The 
peasants  under  such  circumstances  natura II y  turn  to  the  ancestral 
spirits  or  medicine  man  for  solutions  to  some  of  their  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  which  their  families  suffer  from.  Tribal  customs,  taboos,  magical 
beliefs,  ancestral  worship,  fatalism  and  witchcraft  have  always  had 
great  impact  on  the  traditional  family’s  social,  political  and  economic 
i nst itutions. 

It  is  always  tempting  for  a  city  or  town  government  and  party 
leaders  to  regard  the  peasantry  beliefs  and  traditions  as  simple  primi¬ 
tive  problems  which  can  be  stamped  out  simply  by  legislation  or  creed 
or  by  mounting  propaganda  against  them  in  the  mass  media  telling  the 
peasants  to  discard  their  traditions  and  beliefs  for  they  are  primitive 
obstacles  to  modern  development.  As  one  TANU  Chairman,  addressing  his 
people  in  the  village  in  Rungwe  district,  put  it; 

I  have  heard  that  many  of  you  are  big  witches.  Why 
don’t  you  pull  up  the  weeds  in  your  fields  or  construct 
good  roads  with  your  wtichcraft?  That  is  much  better  than 
killing  the  children  of  your  neighbours.  You  peop le  here 
are  wasting  time  instead  of  working  hard  for  progress  ...  ^ 

This  must  make  it  clear  to  you  that  your  work  lacks  good  sense. 

This  is  one  of  the  naive  ways  of  approaching  one  of  the  fundamental 

traditional  obstacles  to  modernization .  It  is  here  that  the  peasants 

need  assistance  which 

.  .  .jerks  (them)  out  of  his  old  groove,  convince  him  that 
improvement  (is)  possi-ble  and  kill  his  fatalism  by  demon¬ 
strating  that  climate,  disease  and  pests  (can!  be 
successfully  fought. 30 

Co-operative  traditions  are  many  in  every  tribe  in  Tanzania. 
Kazimoto,^1  studying  traditional  practices  of  co-operation  among  the 
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Makonde  in  the  Mtwara  region  in  the  southern  part  of  Tanzania,  iden¬ 
tified  three  main  co-operative  traditions.  T,Mojaha"  is  a  co-operative 
traditional  practice  used  by  Makonde  youth.  Each  individual  youth  in 
a  village  has  his  or  her  plot  or  small  ’’shamba"  Cfi'eldl.  The  village 
youth  team  work  on  their  plots  in  rotation.  ''Vyalalo1’  is  a  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  which  the  whole  vi I lage  Is  involved.  The  vi I  lagers  work  tog¬ 
ether  in  a  village  communal  T’shamba"  for  food  reserves.  The  third 
co-operative  traditional  practice  is  called  ,JChobuku  I  u'!  in  which  a 
member  prepares  local  beer  or  food  in  order  to  solicit  help  from  other 
familes  in  the  village.  The  third  Makonde  co-operative  practice  is 
also  practised  by  Ngon i ,  Ndenleule  and  Nyasa  tribes  in  Ruvuma  region. 

The  Ngon i  tribe  had  a  systematic  traditional  process  of  creating 
a  new  homestead.  When  a  family  required  a  new  homestead,  it  followed 
a  systematic  procedure.  The  site  for  the  homestead  was  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  permanent  source  of  water  in  proximity  to  the  home¬ 
stead,  the  availability  of  enough  landing  for  all  grownup  members  of 
the  extended  family,  close  to  the  homestead  or  within  walking  distance. 
A  homestead  was  normally  built  near  a  stream  or  brook  for  gardening  and 
grazing  purposes.  The  second  stage  was  the  the  new  area  was  cleared 
for  cultivation.  The  idea  here  was  to  test  the  suitability  of  the  soil 
for  crops.  If  the  field  promised  good  crops,  normally  after  a  year  or 
two,  the  field  was  divided  into  plots  according  to  the  members  (grown¬ 
ups)  of  the  family  on  which  houses  would  be  built.  Individual  fields 
for  the  members  of  the  family  were  also  determined.  The  third  stage 
was  that  the  whole  family  was  engaged  in  building  the  houses,  normally 
during  the  dry  season.  It  took  one  or  even  two  dry  seasons  for  this 
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task.  During  this  time  gardens  along  the  stream  or  brook  were  devel¬ 
oped.  When  the  construction  of  new  houses  was  completed,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  family  to  move  into. the  new  homestead,  in  most  cases 
during  the  dry  harvesting  season,  which  was  the  final  stage.  Under 
normal  circumstances  the  process  took  from  two  to  three  years.  This  is 
a  traditional  practice  followed  by  the  neighboring  tribes  too  in  the 
Ruvuma  region.  It  is  also  common  among  many  tribes  in  Tanzania. 

The  Ngon i  and  Mekonde  traditional  co-operative  practice  can  be 
adapted  and  incorporated  to  enhance  the  development  of  ujamaa  in  the 
villages.  A  study  of  such  traditions  -  magic,  witchcraft,  religion, 
falalism-  co-operative  traditions,  customs  and  taboos  become  impera¬ 
tive  in  the  preparation  of  creating  ujamaa  villages  in  peasant  society. 
In  the  case  of  Shinyanga,  such  preparation  which  proceeds  the  physical 
movement,  was  not  done. 

Such  preparatory  study  must  be  carried  out  by  the  prospective 
wajamaa  themselves  assisted  by  government  officials.  It  is  not  a  kind 
of  conventional  study  which  leads  to  the  production  of  documents  for 
the  use  of  government  officials.  It  is  the  kind  of  study  which  is  an 
educational  process  in  which  the  peasants  attempt  to  reflect  on  them¬ 
selves  and  on  their  activities.  The  process  through  which  the  peasants 
gather  such  information  or  knowledge  about  themselves  is  an  important 
educational  experience  of  knowing  themselves  and  developing  a  critical 
perception  of  their  social  and  physical  environment.  What  is  important 
is  that  the  study  is  turned  to  all  wajamaa  for  its  educational  benefit. 
It  is  a  study  which  helps  them  to  envisage  a  kind  of  social,  cultural, 
political  and  economic  organization  of  their  new  life  in  a  new  social 
and  physical  setting,  the  ujamaa  village. 
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If  the  cultural  study  is  of  educational  importance  to  the  wajamma 
in  the  preparatory  stage,  it  may  also  include  the  identification  of 
physical  and  human  resources.  One  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
ujamaa  pattern  of  living  is  the  pooling  together'of  human  resources, 
energy  and  initiative  for  the  common  good. 

Another  assumption  here  is  that  "communities,  however  backward 

they  may  be,  have  latent  resources  which  can  be  activised  and  tapped 

.  32 

for  their  improvement . The  resources  may  include  those  available 
and  those  potential.  Human  resources  may  include  the  identification 
of  individuals  with  special  skills  and  knowledge.  Individuals  with 
skills  in  local  crafts,  carpentry  and  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry, 
traditional  midwifery  and  medicine  can  be  identified  within  the  village. 
In  other  words,  knowledge  of  every  aspect  of  the  traditional  life 
should  be  explored  and  studied  in  light  of  self-reliance  and  socialist 
life  in  ujamaa  villages. 

Identification  of  wajamaa’s  needs  should  become  part  of  the  study 
in  preparation  of  ujamaa  pattern  of  living. 

Determining  the  social  life  in  ujamaa  villages  may  become  another 
component  of  the  preparatory  study.  For  example,  the  question  of  how 
to  care  for  the  old,  disabled,  chronically  ill,  orphans,  widows  or 
young  children,  so  that  their  mothers  can  participate  fully  in  the 
village  activities  may  imply  the  development  of  social  institutions 
for  such  purposes .  Communa I  soc ial,  cultural,  political  and  econom i c 
activities  can  be  carried  out  effieiently  under  a  we  I l-defined  organi¬ 
zational  structure.  What  is  implied  here  is  that  peasants  make  an 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  organizational  structure  of  their  new  village. 
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In  fact,  such  an  organization  may  start  operating  even  before  the 
physical  movement. 

Organizational  problems  were  some  of  the  major  problems  in  1974. 
Having  constructed  poor  shelters,  in  some  cases  poorer  than  those 
found  in  their  former  homesteads,  along  the  side  of  the  road,  peasants 
remained  puzzled,  idle  and  subject  to  random  reactions  such  as 
attempting  to  go  back  to  the  former  homestead  only  to  find  it  pulled 
or  burned  down.  In  some  cases  peasants  decided  to  go  and  settle  in 
villages  which  were  not  affected  by  the  operation.  Some  peasants 
were  even  forced  to  resume  the  former  homestead’s  fields,  some  of  which 
were  five  miles  away. 

The  Shinyanga  district  faced  serious  organizational  and  social 
problems  immediately  after  the  peasants  had  moved  into  the  new  village. 


.  .  .some  of  the  problems  that  arose  were  extremely  serious 
both  on  humanitarian  grounds  in  terms  of  the  direct  impact  on 
the  peasants,  and  on  the  production  side  in  that  there  was  not 
always  enough  time,  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  for 
clearing  farms  and  starting  cultivation.  There  were  also  the 
(organizational)  problems  associated  with  the  sudden  bringing 
together  of  large  numbers  of  people. 

One  of  the  major  problems  when  moving  people  into  villages 
was  how  to  deal  with  the  old  people  without  any  family  within 
reach,  and  the  single  women  living  by  themselves.  How  were 
they  to  cope  with  a  sudden  move  to  a  new  place  where  they  had 
to  embark  on  putting  up  a  new  building?.  .  .  there  must  have 
been  other  places  where  the  old  and  alone  suffered  a  great 
dea  I  .  33 


Another  problem  associated  with  organization  was  that  the  peasants 
were  moved  at  the  wrong  time;  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  so 
that  the  peasants  were  confronted  with  two  problems;  the  construction 
of  homes  as  well  as  preparing  the  fields,  some  of  which,  as  noted 

previously  were  five  miles  away. 
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The  problem  arose  out  of  "dumping''  people  at  the  village 
site  areas,  a  result  of  a  rushed-up  job.  Many  villagers, 
therefore,  took  the  plots  on  the  main  roadside  and  built 
their  houses  in  the  form  they  wanted.  There  was  no  supervision 
whatsoever  in  plot  allocation  and  method  of  building. ^4 

The  Mtetelaka  ujamaa  vi I  I  age  which  is  still  in  its  formative 
stage,  also  faces  organization,  ideological  and  social  problems.  The 
organizational  aspect  of  the  village  relies  too  heavily  upon  the  lead¬ 
ers  who,  as  Lewin  noted,  were  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  as  a  result  of 
too  much  responsibility.  Women  are  overworked  as  they  are  involved 
in  communal  activities  as  well  as  housekeeping  and  looking  after  the 
children.  A  preparatory  study  would  have  foreseen  such  problems.  The 
concept  of  sharing  responsibility  would  have  emerged  and  the  concept 
of  a  nursery  institution  would  have  been  explored. 

A  preparatory  study  which  enables  the  peasants  to  discover  their 
potentialities,  abilities  and  those  aspects  of  the  life  which  may  turn¬ 
out  to  be  obstacles  to  their  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic 
advancement,  may  include  many  other  aspect  of  community  life,  depending 
on  the  peasants1  ability  and  what  they  want  to  be  emphasized. 

A  study  on  population  structure  may  reveal  demographic  features 
which  may  have  implications  on  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  ujamaa  village.  For  example,  the  study  of  the  age  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  wajamaa  may  lead  to  the  consideration  of  how  to  look  after 
the  old,  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  provision  of  educational 
facilities  to  the  entire  population  of  the  village. 

Determining  the  level  of  education  can  also  bepart  of  the  pre¬ 
paratory  study.  This  is  part  of  the  community's  human  resources. 

The  importance  of  the  preparatory  study  is  to  emphasize  that 
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mobilizing  the  peasants  into  villages  must  go  through  a  process  which 
must  start  before  the  physical  movement.  It  is  a  developmental  process 
which  must  grow  step  by  step.  It  cannot  start  after  the  physical 
movement . 

By  the  time  the  peasants  get  into  the  new  village,  it  becomes  im¬ 
portant  that  they  know  who  they  are,  what  they  are,  where  they  come 
from  and  where  they  are  going  in  terms  of  social,  cultural  political 
and  economic  aspects  of  their  life.  Peasants  must  realize  that  they 
move  into  the  ujamaa  village  because  they  want  to  attempt  a  new  way  of 
social  and  political  life  that  may  enhance  their  social  relations.  It 
is  social  relations  which  require  learning  new  social  skills  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  ujamaa  village  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  peasants 
to'  learn  how  to  work  with  others.  Ujamaa  villages  should  be  a  "stable 

self-reliant  community  with  an  assured  sense  of  social  and  political 

35 

responsibility.”  In  other  words,  peasants  in  the  new  settlement  are 

involved  in  a  process  of  ujamaa  development  which 

.  .  .  is,  essentially,  human  development...  the  goal  is  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  men  and  women  can  express  their 
inherent  right  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness", 
unfettered  by  the  chains  of  hunger,  poverty  and  ignorance. 

The  attainment  of  that  goal  must  start  with  the  basic  needs 
of  the  human  souls  to  express,  to  grow,  to  build  a  life  that 
will  fulfill  his  dreams.  He  needs  only  the  stimulus  under¬ 
standing;  the  knowledge  that  others  recogn i ze  his  individuality 
and  respect  it;  and  the  guidance  that  evokes  his  latent  ability 
to  achieve  his  goals.-^ 

Life  in  ujamaa  village  presents  a  new  experience  to  the  peasants. 
Given  a  situation  of  self-determination,  the  peasant  now  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  himself,  reflect  on  himself  and  on  the  things  he  does. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  sociological  and  historical  situation  in  which 
the  peasants  always  remained  si  lent  and  passive  in  the  process  of  their 
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transformation.  They  were  treated  as  objects,  subject  only  to  the 
acceptance  of  goods  and  services  provided  from  above  which  was  a 
paternalistic  treatment  which  Freire  terms  as  ’’false  generosity”. 
Peasants  in  ujamaa  villages  have  a'  chance  to  grow  by  themselves,  to 
become  responsible  for  their  own  development,  but  what  they  need  from 
the  outside  is  help  to  equip  themselves  with  the  necesssary  knowledge 
and  skills  to  manage  their  own  development. 

Ujamaa  Village  Leadership 

The  development  of  ujamaa  at  the  village  level  depends  essentially 
on  the  emergence  of  local  leadership.  As  wajamaa  are  responsible  for 
their  own  development  and  self-determination,  local  leadership  is  of 
vital  importance.  Such  leadership  must  be  developed  by  the  wajamaa  for 
the  wajamaa.  It  should  also  be  ujamaa  leadership  which  fulfills  ujamaa 
principles  and  socialist  goals  of  ujamaa  village  and  Tanzanian  society. 

The  building  up  of  development  institutions  in  ujamaa  village  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  implementation  process  of  ujamaa  and 
socialist  ideology.  Tanzanian  social,  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  based  on  democratic  principles.  Ujamaa  village  leadership 
must  fulfill  the  following  objectives. 

i  promote  and  ensure  co I  I ect i ve  leadership  in  the  village. 

ii  leadership  that  can  evoke  popular  participation  in  all 
v i I  I  age  act i v  it i es . 

iii  leadership  that  stimulates  local  initiative  and  self-help 
projects . 

iv  leadership  that  developes  in  the  wajamaa  political  cons¬ 
ciousness  as  well  as  critical  consciousness. 

v  leadership  that  enhances  the  development  of  democratic 
procedure  ski  I  Is. 
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vi 


leadership  that  provides  education  for  the  entire  population 
of  the  vi I lage 


vii  leadership  that  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  all  wajamaa 
i n  the  v i I lage . 


vi  i  i  leadership  that  promotes  co-operative  development  among  the 
wa j  amaa . 


Leadership  Levels,  and  Training 

The  fulfilment  of  these  leadership  objectives  relies,  by  and  larg^ 
on  two  basic  institutions,  the  Village  Development  Committee  and  the 
Ten  cell  unit.  But  what  is  even  more  F important  is  the  quality  of  the 
leaders  who  serve  in  these  institutions.  There  are  two  categories  of 
leaders  at  the  village  level: 

(a)  The  Party  Functionaries,  TANU  Branch  Chairman,  and  Ten  cell 
I eaders . 

(b)  Government  personnel,  village  development  officers,  co¬ 
operative,  agricultural  workers,  rural  aid  health  nurses, 
primary  school  teachers-adu I t  educators. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  Tanzania  today  in  the 
process  of  implementing  ujamaa  is  local  leadership.  Nyerere  has 
emphasized  the  problem  of  political  leadership.  This  situation 
evidently  reflects  the  calibre  of  leaders  in  ujamaa  villages.  The 
higher  authorities  at  the  district  levels  are  contributors  to  the  poor 
quality  of  local  leadership  in  ujamaa  villages.  The  problem  has  to  do 
with  their  attitudes  toward  the  peasants  and  the  conceptualization  of 
development  as  already  discussed.  For  some  leaders,  ujamaa  villages 
are  created  to  increase  agricultural  production;  for  others,  the 
development  of  ujamaa  is  "a  prgamatic  approach  to  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  -  increasing  agricultural  production"^7  and  to  quickly  exterminate 
the  triple  enemies  -  poverty,  disease  and  ignorance. 
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Although  development  and  democratic  institutions  are  meant  to 
ensure  two-way  communication  between  the  district  and  regional  offi¬ 
cials  and  villages,  the  tendency  has  always  been  to  adopt  a  downward 
channel  of  communication.  As  Nyerere  has  noted,  it  is  easier  for  the 
leaders  to  tel  I  the  peasants  what  to  do  than  to  discuss  it  with-  them. 
The  problem  here  is  that  traditional  administrative  attitudes  still 
exist  within  the  bureaucrac i es  at  the  regional  and  district  offices 
which  are  staffed  by  senior  officers  with  long  administrative  exper¬ 
ience  in  government  affairs.  Batten  put  it  very  well  by  saying  that 

.  .  .there  is  a  strong  tradition  in  most  administration 
(in  the  developing  countries)  that  it  is  the  job  of  the 
government  to  govern,  of  senior  officers  to  direct  and  of 
junior  officers  to  obey.  .  . 

and  for  the  peasants  to  listen  and  carry  out  what  they  are  told  to  do 
because  they  are  ignorant  about  modern  life. 

The  decentralized  system  of  administration  has  provided  the  reg¬ 
ional  offices  with  we  I  I -qua  I i f i ed  and  experienced  personnel  admini¬ 
stratively  as  well  as  technically.  This  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Tanzanian  decentralized  system.  The  emphasis  of  building  up  strong 
leadership  should  have  been  on  the  village  level.  This  is  because  the 
main  purpose  of  the  decentralization  is  to 

.  .  .give  more  local  freedom  for  both  decision  and  action  on 
matters  which  are  primarily  of  local  impact,  within  a  frame¬ 
work  which  ensures  that  the  national  policies  of  socialism  and 
self-reliance  are  followed  everywhere . ^9 

Wajamaa’s  control  over  their  own  affairs  means  self-governing 
according  to  the  society’s  democratic  and  political  principles.  It 
therefore  implies  the  development  of  strong  local  leadership  at  the 
village  level  which  should  be  backed  by  an  efficient  regional  and 
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district  administration. 

The  need  for  a  strong  leadership  at  the  village  level  is  quite 
obvious  as  far  as  the  peasants’  attitudes,  beliefs  and  behaviors  toward 
modernization  are  concerned.  Historically  and  sociologically  peasants 
have  been  conditioned  not  to  be  developers  of  themselves,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  have  been  conditioned  not  to  believe  in  their  abilities  to 
develop  themselves  and  solve  their  own  problems. 

For  the  last  ten  years  no  concrete  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
regional  and  district  offices  to  establish  a  systematic  training  system 
of  leadership  at  the  village  level.  Tanzania  which  now  has  over  six 
thousand  ujamaa  vi I lages,  faces  the  most  crucial  problem  of  local 
leadership;  a  situation  which  Nyerere  himself  had  admitted. 

Village  party  leaders  are  poorly  trained - some  have  no  training 

at  all.  Government  personnel,  with  traditional  (academic)  training, 
are  poorly  trained  ideologically  and  politically. 

The  Ten  Cell  Leader 

The  TANU  Ten-House  Cell  is  the  lowest  basic  political  unit  in 
Tanzanian  society.  It  is  a  strategic  unit  for  social,  political  and 
economic  development.  In  ujamaa  villages  its  role  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance,  for  ujamaa  village  organizationally  consists  of  ten-house  cells. 
Leadership  at  this  lowest  but  not  least  unit  has  great  impact  on 
v i I  I  age  life. 

The  cell  leader  is  a  person  from  the  village.  He  was  born  and 
raised  among  his  people,  he  has  lived  and  worked  with  his  people,  he 
had  experienced  village  or  rural  life  and  therefore  he  and  his  people 
know  each  other  and  share  the  social,  cultural,  economic  and  political 
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prob I ems  of  the  vi I lage  or  rura I  life. 

As  a  cell  leader  he  has  fulfil  led  one  of  the  most  important 
qualifications  of  leadership  at  the  grassroots  level.  He  knows  his 
people  from  the  cultural  point  of  view,  their  problems  and  their  needs, 
including  felt  needs.  He  or  she  is  a  vo I unteer  unpa i d  worker  whose 
leadership  implies  that  he  shoulders  his  responsibility  out  of  love  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  people.  His  leadership  also  implies  that 
he  believes  that  living  and  working  together  promotes  community  solid¬ 
arity  in  which  everyone  should  be  willing  to  serve  the  community 
according  to  his  or  her  ability. 

Fundamental  to  his  responsibility  is  the  ability  to  arouse  poli¬ 
tical  consciousness  among  his  people.  He  is  the  facilitator  of  poli¬ 
tical  development  at  the  grassroots  level.  A  ten-cell  unit  then  is  a 
crucial  grassroot  institution  for  the  peasants’  political  education. 

Apart  from  his  role  in  political  education,  the  cell  leader  ’’must  take 

40 

the  lead  in  initiating  actual  changes  in  the  life  of  the  people.” 

The  ten-cell  leader  lacks  such  qualities. 

In  order  for  the  cell  leader  to  effectively  contribute  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  village  affairs, he  needs  additional  qualities  of  leadership. 
He  needs  to  have  a  fu I  I  understanding  of  the  present  social,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  conditions  in  relation  to  ujamaa  development. 

He  must  be  committed  and  conversant  with  ujamaa  ideology  and  socialist 
goals  of  the  Tanzanian  society.  He  must  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  village’s  needs  and  problems  that  face  wajamaa  in  their  village. 
One  who  leads  others  must  know  where  he  is  leading  them  to. 

Leadership  at  the  ten-cell  unit  also  implies  the  eight  assumptions 
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and  objectives  already  noted.  But  apart  from  these  assumptions 

(a)  he  is  an  elected  representat i ve  of  the  ten-cell  unit  to 
the  Vi  I  I  age  Development  Counci  I . 

Cb)  he  looks  after  his  peoples'  interests  in  the  VDC.  He 
expresses  to  VDC  what  his  people  need  or  what  problems 
they  face  in  the  vi I lage. 

(c)  he  is  an  important  link  among  the  ten-cell  units  in  the 
v i I  I  age . 

(d)  he  is  also  an  important  link  between  his  cell  and  the 
vi I lage  TANU  Branch  office. 

(e)  In  other  words,  he  represents  a  two-way  communication 
link  between  his  cell  and  VDC,  other  cells,  TANU  Branch 
office  and  external  contacts  (through  the  VDC) 

The  cell  leader  is  experiencing  several  leadership  problems.  At 

Mteteleka  village,  for  example,  Lewin  noted  that  leadership  was  the 

number  one  problem  in  the  village.  One  man's  leadership  rather  than 

41 

collective  leadership  was  the  main  problem.  Levine,  in  his  study 
of  the  ten-cell  house  system,  discovered  that  illiteracy  was  one  of 

4z 

the  problems  of  leadership  at  the  village  level.  Lewin  and  Cunningham 
simply  mention  the  need  for  political  education  for  cell  leaders. 

Given  the  leadership  objectives  that  should  be-fulfi I  led  at  the  village 
level,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  lack  of  systematic  training 
programs,  particularly  for  grassroots  leadership. 

A  systematic  training  equips  a  ten-cell  leader  to  function  in  his 
own  environment.  Although  the  central  theme  of  the  training  for  the 
cell  leader  may  tend  to  be  political  education,  the  leader  should  be 
trained  how  to  relate  ideological  and  political  education  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  village  to  the  social,  cultural  and  economic 
activities  of  the  village. 
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As  far  as  the  literature  on  the  ten-cell  house  system  is  concerned, 
cell  leaders  receive  no  training  or  even  systematic  orientation  on 
their  important  role  in  the  village.  The  party  leaders  main  concern 
has  been  to  help  the  peasants  to  establish  such  cells  in  the  country¬ 
side  to  comply  with  the  Party  directive.  The  mere  creation  of  the 
cells  or  VDC  without  training  programs  for  the  leaders  who  serve  in 
these  institutions  will  weaken  or  even  destroy  the  system  instead  of 
strengthening  it.  Systematic  training  for  local  leadership  is  an  im¬ 
portant  component  and  part  and  parcel  with  ujamaa  development.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  training  systems  for  the  cell  leaders,  their 
role  within  their  cells  is  limi ted  to  that  of  a  political  and  security 
watchdog.  A  cell  leader  is  "supposed  to  help  to  enforce  laws  and 
regulations  (recruitment  of  TANU  members  and  urge  the  members  to  pay 
their  dues  in  time).  .  .  (he)  must  expose  dangerous  characters  like 

thieves  and  other  infiltrators  who  may  poison  our  nation  and  put  its 

43 

safety  at  stake."  He  settles  social  disputes  and  imposes  fines  in 

his  cell  units.  "Cell  leaders  on  their  own  are  not  often  equipped  to 

run  such  schemes,  beyond  cleaning  footpaths  or  organizing  joint  farming 

44 

projects  along  traditional  lines."  Cell  leaders  are  not  elected  in 
a  democratic  manner.  The  leaders  are  normally  appointed  rather  than 
elected,  in  spite  of  the  Party’s  directive  that  cell  leaders  must  be 
democratically  elected  by  the  people.  In  cases  in  which  elections  are 
attempted. 

Such  elections  have  often  been  by  a  show  of  hands  or  some 
other  visible  means,  in  which  case  people  may  not  feel  free  to 
vote  for  the  most  suitable  candidate  (in  one  such  case  it  was 
suggested  that  the  people  voted  for  pombe  (local  beer)  brewers 
in  order  to  curry  favour  with  them.)  Often  the  cell  leaders  are 
simply  nominated  from  above  or  chosen  without  proper  elections. 
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particularly  when  a  position  falls  vacant.  (In  one  situation) 
the  Branch  Chairman  appointed  his  son-in-law  as  cell  leader, 
saying  that  there  was  no  need  for  election  because  the  cell 
members  had  accepted  the  appo i ntment . . . 45 

The  lack  of  understanding  of  the  importance  of  elections  and 
elected  leaders  among  the  cell  leaders  as  well-  as  the  cell  members  is 
an  indication  of  the  lack  of  proper  training  for  the  cell  leaders  who 
are  expected  to  conduct  such  elections  democratically.  This  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  through  proper  democratic  election  cell  leaders  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  progressiveness,  competence,  commitment  and  dedication. 
This  situation  also  reveals  the  lack  of  political  and  ideological  educ¬ 
ation  among  the  cell  members  generally.  A  cell  leader  should  be  able 
to  effectively  conduct  cell  elections  as  well  as  meetings  because  these 
are  real  situations  which  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  deve I opment ' of 
democratic  procedure  skills.  In  other  words,  they  are  situations  which 
enable  the  cell  members  to  exercise  their  political  power.  In  most 
villages  all  meetings  are  not  conducted  in  a  desirable  manner.  For 
example,  in  another  village,  Levine  noted  that 

...  it  was  regarded  as  unbecoming  for  women  to  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  and,  at  most,  the  women  were  allowed 
to  listen  to  ce I  I . meet i ngs  from  a  distance.  In  some  cases 
cell  meetings  are  attended  by  household  heads  only,  acting  as 
representat i ves  for  the  households.  .  .46 

The  problem  here  is  ideological.  Ujamaa  ideology  emphasizes  the 
concept  of  equal i ty  -  that  al I  men  or  vi I  lagers,  including  women,  have 
equal  rights  to  participate  fully  in  village  affairs,  including  all 
kinds  of  cell  meetings.  Democratic  representat i on  is  based  on  the 
quality  or  ability  of  the  representat i ve  rather  than  family  status  or 

sex. 

A  I  I  these  problems  point  to  one  vital  aspect  of  the  ujamaa  vi I lage 
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or  ten-cells  and  that  is  leadership  development,  a  leadership  that  is 
able  to  pol iticize  and  democratize  the  cel  I  units  as  wel I  as  the  vi I  I- 
age.  Leaders  must  be  trained. 

Selection  of  the  Ten  Cell  Leader 

I dea  I  I y ,  the  ce I  I  I eader  i s  e lected  by  popular  vote .  He  i s  a  ce I  I 

or  village  resident,  normally  with  adult  life  experience,  and  is  a 

mature  adult.  A  young,  immature  cell  member  is  unlikely  to  stand  for 

such  an  election.  Batten  indicates  that  "village  level  workers  norma  I  I  y 

have  to  work  among  people  who  traditionally  accord  respect  to  age  and 

47 

experience  rather  than  to  youth  and  immaturity."  This  is  very  true 

of  tribal  societies  in  Tanzania.  Also  the  level  of  education  of  the 

electee  is  irrelevant  and  unimportant  in  the  sense  that  such  a  leader 

will  have  to  undergo  leadership  training.  What  is  crucial  is  that  he 

is  accepted  by  the- ce I  I  members  as  the  right  person  to  work  with  them. 

After  all,  the  issue  of  the  level  of  education  of  the  village 

level  worker  is  not  a  deciding  factor. 

Experience  in  African  and  Central  and  South  America 
has  already  proved  that  persons  who  are  not  matriculates 
(or  even  without  formal  schooling)  can  become  excellent 
village  level  workers.  And  the  same  is  apparently  also 
true  in  India. 

A  young  ’educated'  person,  normally  educated  in  the  city  or  town  who 
comes  from  a  different  tribal  cultural  background,  is  regarded  by 
African  villagers  as  a  stranger  because  his  values,  manners,  attitudes, 
behavior  and  dress  style  differ  from  theirs.  He  is  naturally  unaccep¬ 
table  but  imposed  upon  them.  The  worker  himself  has  problems  adjusting 
socially,  culturally  and  economically  because  he  has  been  conditioned 
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to  a  different  life  style,  the  city  life. 

Training  for  the  Cell  Leader 

The  kind  of  training  under  discussion  here  is  a  long-term  process. 
Cell  leadership  training  is  part  and  parcel  with  ujamaa  development  in 
the  village.  It  is  a  training  that  must  be  conducted  in  the  village 
using  real  situations,  real  problems  and  real  people.  Conducting  cell 
leadership  training  outside  the  village  in  a  town,  city,  minor  settle¬ 
ment  or  small  town,  mission  or  in  educational  institutions,  would 
present  an  irrelevant  social,  cultural  and  economical  environment. 

There  would  be  irrelevant  environmental  conditions  to  the  trainees’ 
local  conditions.  This  will  be  discussed  further  under  government 
personne I . 

As  leadership  training  becomes  a  vital  component  of  the  process  of 
ujamaa  development,  the  content  of  the  training  is  not  exhaustive  but 
certain  areas  become  central  to  ten-cell  leadership  development. 

Ideally  a  ten-cell  leader  is  a  village  "organizer,  party  dis¬ 
ciplinarian,  adm i n i strator”  an  encourager,  a  facilitator  or  expeditor. 
Underlying  all  these  aspects  of  his  role,  the  cell  leader  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  stimulating  the  development  of  political 
consciousness  among  his  cell  members. 

Political  consciousness  is  reinforced  by  a  democratic  way  of 
thinking,  attitudes  that  ensure  collective  leadership  and, 

.  .  .  the  realization  of  each  member’s  obligation  to  the 
community  and  in  the  keen  urge  to  identify  his  or  her  own 
interests  with  community  good  and  to  do  his  or  her  bit  in 
furthering  it. 49 

The  cell  leader  must  discourage  fear  to  speak  among  the  cell  members. 
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This  is  very  important  because  peasants  have  been  conditioned  by  colO' 
nial  adm i n i strators  to  keep  silent  at  meetings. 

In  the  past  years  and  centuries,  (they)  were  greatly 
intimidated  and  harassed  by  the  Colonists.  If  you  stood 
before  a  Colonial  leader  to  speak  or  to  ask  him  a  question, 
you  would  be  harassed  by  his  juniors,  who  would  ask  you  why 
you  spoke  or  ask  questions.  This  practice  instilled  fear 
in  the  minds  of  many  citizens.  The  people  did  not  respect 
their  seniors;  they  simply  feared  them.  .  .  They  refused  to 
speak  not  because  they  had  no  problems,  but  because  they 
were  afraid  to  speak. 50 

This  kind  of  attitude  among  the  villagers  can  be  overcome  at  regular 
and  democratically  conducted  cell  meetings. 


The  cell  leadership  training  development  may  be  suggested  in  the 
following  organ i zat ion . 


Category  A:  Ideological  and  Political  Training 
(a)  Ujamaa  Ideology  and  Socialism 

(i)  Ujamaa  and  Democracy  with  special  reference  to 
ujamaa  village  and  cell  units 

(ii)  Rural  Development  Policies 

(iii)  The  role  of  TANU  in  Ujamaa  and  Socialism 

Its  constitution,  its  social,  cultural  economic 
and  political  objectives 

How  and  why  it  attempts  to  reach  the  vi I  I  age  or  cell 
TANU  structure 

( i v)  The  ro I e  of  TANU  Branch  in  the  village. 


Category  B:  Organizational  and  Administration  Training 


(a)  Organizational  Skills 


Ci ) 

Sharing  responsib 

i  1  i  ty 

(i  i) 

Sma  1  1  group  organ 

i  zat ion 

(iii) 

How  to  conduct  ce 

1 1  meet i ngs 

( i  v) 

How  to  conduct  ce 

1 1  elections 

How  to 

identity  v i 1 1  age 

needs  and  problems 

(c)  Setting  them  in  order  of  priority. 

(d)  How  to  make  presentation  to  the  VDC  or  other  authorities, 
ideas,  suggestions  or  problems  from  the  cell. 
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(e)  How  the  district  bureaucrac i es  operate  in  relation  to 
the  vi I lage. 

(f)  The  role  of  the  VDC  in  the  village. 

(g)  How  to  organize  discussion  on  issues,  policies  and 
directives  from  the  government  and  Party  or  from  the  VDC. 

Apprenticed  to  a  trained  village  TANU  Secretary,  cell  leadership 
training  must  be  a  gradual  process  but  what  seems  to  be  of  utmost 
importance  is  the  emphasis  on  relating  the  training  to  the  village  or 
ce I  I  rea I  life  —  dea ling  with  rea  I  village  i ssues .  The  list  of  tra i n- 
ing  contents  above  is  only  a  suggestion.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  the  village  leaders  themselves  prepare  the  program  with  the  assi¬ 
stance  of  the  village  TANU  Branch  office.  District  TANU  office  and 
v i I lage  workers . 

The  question  of  covering  what  goes  on  and  when  in  such  a  training 
procedure  does  not  arise.  The  training  goes  on  as  long  as  village  life 
proceeds,  new  issues,  ideas,  emphasis  and  changes  should  be  allowed  to 
emerge  only  to  make  the  training  meaningful  and  beneficial  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  wajamaa  in  the  village.  The  cell  is  a  nucleus  which  gives 
life  to  the  ujamaa  village.  Only  systematically  developed  leadership 
will  perpetuate  this  living  nucleus  which  is  the  basic  crucial  unit  of 
the  nation. 

Extension  Workers:  Their  Role  in  Ujamaa  Development 

The  development  of  ujamaa  or  ujamaa  villages  depends,  by  and  large, 
on  the  extension  workers,  particularly  at  this  vital  initial  stage. 
Undoubtedly  their  role  in  the  peasant’s  process  of  trans format i on  is 
vital  . 

The  number  of  extension  or  village  workers  for  the  rural  areas  in 
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Tanzania,  and  other  countries  in  Africa,  presents  a  problem  with  regard 
to  the  rural  problems  or  needs. 

The  number  of  vi I lage- leve I  workers  required  today  is 
still  great  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  to  combat  the  mass 
social,  health  and  nutritional  problems,  and  to  raise  the 
basic  levels  of  living  in  the  rura I  areas  (in  the  third 
world  countries)  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  pupulation  reside. 

The  number  of  village  workers  also  depends  on  national  economic 
resources.  A  poor  country  like  Tanzania  is  economically  hampered  in 
recruiting  a  sufficient  number  of  village  workers  for  the  size  of  the 
rural  population  and  the  types  of  problems  prevalant.  But  a.bove  all, 
the  problem  is  aggravated  even  further  in  determining  the  quality  of 
such  personnel  to  work  with  peasants  whose  life  styles  are  still  pre¬ 
dominantly  traditional. 

Selection  of  the  Village  Workers 

(a)  Village  Development  Officer.  He  is  normally  appointed  by  the 
District  Development  Officer  and  is  usually  an  experienced  civil  ser¬ 
vant,  a  school  teacher,  former  sub-chief  or  clerk,  etc.  His  educa¬ 
tional  level  is  normally  a  primary  education  with  some  training  in  a 
specific  field.  He  is  essentially  responsible  for  development  matters 
in  the  village  and  therefore  he  co-ordinates  government  departments’ 
functions  which  are  represented  by  their  field  workers;  school  teacher, 
agriculture,  co-operative  workers  and  rura I  health  aids. 

(b)  Village  Extension  Workers.  They  are  technical  workers,  spec¬ 
ialists  in  agriculture  co-operatives,  (primary)  education  and  health. 
They  have  grade  VII  (primary)  or  XII  education  with  training  in  speci¬ 
fic  fields.  The  selection  of  the  village  technical  staff  is 
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essentially  based  on  competitive  examinations  in  grades  VII  and  XII 
and  the  avai labi I i ty  of  positions  in  the  vi I lages.  The  selection  of 
students  for  the  various  training  institutions,  part icu I ar I y  those  of 
grade  XII,  is  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Education.  In 
terms  of  policy,  secondary  and  university  education  in  Tanzania  is 
geared  toward  the  fulfilment  of  manpower  requ i rements .  Rural  manpower 
takes  a  first  priority. 

Professional  training  institutions  are  mainly  in  urban  settings — 
cities,  towns  and  small  towns.  This  is  true  in  terms  of  the  allocation 
of  secondary  schools,  the  recruitment  sources.  The  nature  of  education 
in  the  secondary  schools  is  essentially  academic  and  theoretical.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  the  training  content  of  the  professional  insti¬ 
tutions  is  of  a  technical  nature,  and,  in  most  cases,  is  theoretical  in 
the  sense  that  the  studies  are  not  dealing  with,  say,  real  village 
problems  or  real  situations. 

Yetthese  young  well-educated  (in  comparison  to  the  peasant’s  level 
of  education)  persons  are  prepared  to  work  in  the  villages.  There  are 
three  assumptions  here  on  which  the  professional  training  is  based.  The 
first  assumption  is  that  a  young  person  with  both  academic  and  profess¬ 
ional  qualifications  is  appropr i ate  I y  equipped  to  help  the  peasants  to 
translate  the  rural  development  policies  into  practice,  a  situation 
which  will  change  the  traditional  life  of  the  peasants  to  a  modern  life 
style.  The  second  assumption  is  that  such  trained  young  personnel  are 

equally  equipped,  apart  from  their  ability  to  deliver  modern  knowledge 
and  techniques,  to  handle  local  village  problems  which  peasants  face 
from  day  to  day.  The  third  assumption  is  that  the  village  worker  is 
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familiar  with  the  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  vi I lage  to  which  he  or  she  is  posted. 


Problems  which  Arise  from  These  Assumptions 


In  the  first  assumption,  secondary  school  curricula  are  universal 
as  they  are  centrally  prepared.  It  is  true  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  relate  the  cirricula  to  Tanzanian  reality  as  opposed  to  the 
colonial  type  of  education  which  was  relevant  to  the  British  Colonial 
society.  But  such  educational  relevance  is  too  general  to  cater  to 
regional,  district  or  village  conditions  which  vary  greatly  in  Tanzania. 
Secondary  education  under  the  present  situation  faces  a  crucial  problem 
in  relating  its  curricula  to  village  life. 

The  introduction  of  political  education  into  the  entire  school 
system  is  aimed  at  politicizing  students,  to  arouse  their  political 
consciousness,  build  up  socialist  attitudes,  aspiratTons  and  values. 

But  again,  the  same  problem  crops  us,  that  is  to  realte  political  ed¬ 
ucation  to  the  real  village  life.  Furthermore,  political  education  is 
treated  just  like  other  subjects,  like  history  of  geography  and  so  is 
taught  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Bacchus'  recent  ’’Report  on  Recent  Educa¬ 
tional  Developments  in  Tanzania"  noted  the  problem  of  teaching  Political 
Education  in  the  school  system  to  which  he  recommends, 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  attempt  to  tie  political 
education  with  some  sort  of  practical  political  activity  so 
that  students  develop  not  only  a  sense  of  commitedness  to  the 
knowledge  about  political  systems  including  the  philosophy  and 
goals  of  the  nation  but  also  some  skills  which  are  necessary 
to  function  effectively  in  the  political  system — skills  like 
working  together  with  other  groups  in  the  community. 52 

The  development  of  such  political  skills  in  a  real  situation,  the 
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community  or  village,  is  impossible  as  Dr.  Bacchus  remarks  again: 

Secondary  schools  (in  Tanzania)  are  furthest  away  from 
the  ideal  of  schoo I /commun ity  integration  mentioned  in  the 
government  policy  statement  on  education.  Their  very  loca¬ 
tion  outside  the  centres  of  population  encourage  both  physical 
and  psychological  isolation  and  in  line  with  current  thinking 
in  Tanzania  some  attention  needs  to  be  focussed  on  how  the 
involvement  of  secondary  schools  with  community  activities 

could  be  increased. 53 

Professional  training  centres  are  national  institutions  and  there¬ 
fore  their  curricula  are  standardized  so  that  curriculum  objectives  and 
the  teaching  contents  are  more  or  less  the  same.  For  example,  agri¬ 
cultural  institutions  train  extension  workers  to  deliver  modern  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  and  techniques  to  the  village  peasants  with  the 
purpose  of  increasing  agricultural  output.  However, 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  providing  (the  trainees) 
with  equally  relevant  experience  for  such  'practical’  subjects 
as  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  health  and  home  economics, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  provide  them  with  real ly  useful 
experience  of  working  with  people. 54 

The  location  of  the  institutions  ’’outside  the  centres  of  population'' 

makes  is  even  more  difficult  to  relate  the  teaching  to  real  village 

situations . 

The  second  assumption  is  ruled  out  because  the  trainer  is  trained 
outside  the  village.  The  nature  of  the  training  program,  the  teaching 
methods,  does  not  deal  with  the  real  issues  even  if  such  institutions 
are  located  among  the  vi I lages. 

In  regard  to  the  third  assumption  the  situation  seems  to  be  even 
more  difficult  as  far  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  extension  worker  is 
concerned.  Cultural  and  ecological  diversity  in  Tanzania,  as  already 
indicated,  is  a  fact.  The  policy  of  "Socialism  and  Rural  Development” 
also  emphasizes  that  the  cultural  and  physical  conditions  must  be  taken 
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into  consideration  in  the  process  of  implementing  ujamaa  and  socialism 
i n  the  vi I  I  ages . 

At  the  completion  of  their  training,  a  teacher,  a  nurse  or  co¬ 
operative  worker  must  be  prepared  to  work  in  the  vi I lage  anywhere  in 
the  country.  For  an  agricultural  extension  worker,  for  example, 
chances  are  that  he  would  be  posted  to  a  vi I lage  outside  of  his  home 
district  and  region.  He  would  be  dealing  with  people  whose  cultural 
and  social  backgrounds  are  different  from  his.  He  is  not  familiar 
with  the  economic  and  ecological  conditions  of  the  new  village. 

The  importance  of  cultural  elements,  trad i tonal  values,  beliefs, 
magic  and  fatalism  among  the  peasants  has  to  be  noted  in  relation  to 
the  process  of  rural  transformat  ion . 

These  three  assumptions  raise  two  basic  questions:  who  is  to  be 
trained  as  an  extension  village  worker?  How  can  he  be  trained 
effectively?  What  should  the  nature  of  the  training  program  be  in 
order  to  fulful  ujamaa  socialist  leadership  at  the  village  level? 

The  weakness  of  the  village  level  workers'  training  system  is  two¬ 
fold:  trainees  lack  "experience  of  working  with  people"  or  to  put  it  in 
a  slightly  different  way,  the  trainees  lack  the  experience  of  working 
with  adults.  Secondly,  relating  to  the  first  weakness,  the  trainees 
are  not  provided  with  training  in  human  relations.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  what  counts  most  in  the  development  of  ujamaa  (in  the  village)  is 

social  relations  that  emergy  among  the  wajamaa,  for  the  ujamaa  way  of 

living  is  based  on  co-operation. 

Moreover,  the  role  of  the  extension  worker  should  aim  at  the 


development  of  ujamaa. 
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...  by  bringing  about  not  only  the  education,  economic 
sanitary  and  other  improvements  of  the  villages,  but  also 
by  revitalizing  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  making  them 
self-confident  and  self-reliant.-^ 

The  agricultural  and  co-operative  workers  engagement  in  rura I  trans¬ 
formation  are  also  involved  in  human  development  rather  than  the  mere 
provision  of  technical  knowledge.  As  educators,  their  basic  role  is 
not 


...  to  preach  but  to  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  vil lager 
and  create  a  desire  to  learn.  (They)  must  be  able  to  stimulate 
and  create  desires,  (they)  should  be  able  to  engender  a  spirit 
of  willingness,  a  hope  for  the  future,  a  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  fellow  men.  .  .  In  order  to  be  able  to  create  such 
spirit  he  must  himself  have  it  first. 56 

In  order  for  the  ujamaa  vi I  I  age  worker  to  work  with  the  wajamaa 
effectively  he  must  have  a  good  understanding  of  peasant  life.  For 
example,  the  understanding  of  the  cultural  elements,  social  and 
personality  characteri st ics,  of  peasant  life  is  extremely  important 
and  must  be  emphasized  again.  For  example,  fear,  as  noted  earlier, 
prevents  the  peasants  from  speaking  their  minds,  an  attitude  they 
acquired  during  colonial  times.  Fear  is  an  indication  of  a  lack  of 
self-confidence,  lack  of  trust  in  one’s  own  capacities.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  dependence. 

The  peasant  has  been  conditioned  to  believe  that  a  civil  servant, 
an  educated  man,  is  an  intelligent  person  who  knows  everything.  He 
has  the  answers  to  all  his  problems  and  whatever  he  says  is  taken  for 
granted . 


Sometimes  you  hear  people  talk  about  themselves  as 
being  simply  ordinary  men,  they  think  their  leaders  know 
everything.  When  you  talk  to  them  and  explain  an  issue 
to  them,  they  wi I  I  simply  say,  ’what  can  we  say?’  You 
leaders  know  everythi ng . 57 
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This  is  a  situation  which  a  health  nurse  may  also  encounter  in  her 
attempts  to  provide  health  education  to  the  peasants  in  the  village. 

In  the  presence  of  an  outsider,  an  educated  person,  peasants 
resort  to  keeping  silent  and  in  some  cases,  such  a  silence  may  be 
misunderstood  as  stupidity,  foolishness,  indifference  or  even  apathy. 
Fear  and  silence  in  this  context,  are  peasant  characteristics  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  ’’educated"  through  their  attitudes  and  behavior  towards 
peasants.  An  agricultural  worker  may  speak  to  a  peasant  in  an 
author i tarian  and  arrogant  manner,  in  a  way  to  display  the  knowledge 
and  skills  which  he  has  acquired  in  school  in  order  to  make  the 
peasant  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  "wisdom". 

Referring  to  the  concepts  of  magic  or  fatalism  again,  an  adult 
educator  cannot  simply  ask  the  peasants  to  stop  believing  in  magic, 
fatalism  and  witchcraft  and  preach  to  them  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  social,  economic  and  political  development.  As  Freire 
puts  it, 


The  answer  cannot  lie  with  those  extension  agents  who,  in 
their  relations  with  the  peasants,  mechanically  transfer 
technical  information. 

Magic  thought  is  neither  illogical  nor  pre- logica I .  It 
possesses  its  own  internal  logical  structure  and  opposes  as 
much  as  possible  any  new  forms  mechanically  superimposed. 

Like  any  other  manner  of  thinking,  it  is  unquestionably  bound 
not  only  to  a  way  of  acting  but  to  a  language  and  a  structure. 

To  superimpose  on  it  another  force  of  thought,  implying  another 
language,  another  structure,  another  manner  of  acting,  stimulates 
a  natural  reaction:  a  defensive  reaction  in  face  of  the  "invader" 
who  threatens  its  internal  equ i I i br i urn. 58 

The  mechanical  transfer  of  knowledge  or  information  under  the 

cover  of  rural  transformat i on  is  now  apparently  known  to  be  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  rural  development  in  the  Third  World  Countries. 

The  Tanzanian  experience  in  village  settlement  schemes  in  the  early 
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1960fs  encountered  the  same  problem  when  money  and  technical  knowledge 
were  the  solutions  to  the  poverty  stricken  rura I  population.  What 
seems  to  be  crucial  here  is  the  relationship  that  emerges  between  the 
peasants  and  the  extension  agents  in  the  process  of  imparting  knowledge, 
or  in  other  words,  the  method  of  imparting  such  knowledge. 

The  underlying  assumption  in  the  mechanical  transfer  of  technical 
knowledge  or  health  education  to  the  peasants  is  that,  in  simple  terms, 
a  peasant  is  ignorant,  ready  to  be  filled  with  knowledge  about  his 
environment.  Philosophically,  Freire,  using  the  concept  of  banking 
education,  describes  this  situation  more  vividly. 

Implicit  in  the  banking  concept  is  the  assumption  of  a 
dochotomy  between  man  and  the  world,  man  is  merely  in  the 
world,  not  with  the  world  or  with  others;  man  is  a  spectator, 
not  a  recreator.  In  this  view  man  is  not  a  conscious  being 
.  .  . ;  he  i s  rather  the  possessor  of  consciousness;  an  empty 
"mind"  passively  open  to  reception  of  deposits  of  reality 
from  the  world  outside. 59 

A  peasant  lives  with  reality,  he  interacts  with  his  physical  and  social 

environment.  He  acquires  knowledge  about  things  around  him  in  real 

terms.  Peasants  "live  in  daily  familiarity  with  the  soil:  the  world 

60 

of  trial  and  error,  commonsense  and  common  wisdom."  The  peasants’ 
knowledge  of  agriculture  has  social,  cultural  and  ecomomoc  implications. 

The  knowledge  of  the  peasants,  which  is  experiential  (it 
cannot  be  otherwise)  is  conditioned.  For  example,  their 
attitudes  towards  erosion,  reforestation,  seed  time  or  harvest 
(precisely  because  they  are  part  of  a  structure  and  not  isolated 
units)  have  a  relation  to  peasant  attitudes  to  religion,  to  the 
cult  of  the  dead,  to  the  i I  I  ness  of  an ima Is,  etc.  Al  I  these 
aspects  are  contained  within  a  cultural  totality.  As  a  structure, 
this  cultural  totality  reacts  as  a  whole. 61 

This  illustrates  that  modernization  in  the  world  of  peasants  is 
not  a  matter  of  purely  technical  procedure  or  a  mechanical  process. 
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A  peasant  cannot  be  treated  merely  as  an  object,  subject  to  persuasion 
or  manipulation.  As  Freire  has  indicated,  a  natural  reaction  of 
resistence  to  the  imposition  of  anything  that  comes  from  outside  his 
world  in  inevitable. 

(The)  extension  agents  can  "commun icaten  only  by  entering 
the  cultural  universe  of  the  peasants.  This  they  can  do  only 
by  becoming  vulnerable  and  by  ratifying  the  reciprocity  which 
their  role  as  genuine  educators  dictates. 62 

Ujamma  village  workers  must  adopt  a  different  method  of  working 
with  the  Wajamaa.  They  must  establish  a  new  type  of  communication;  a 
reciprocal  dialogue  with  the  peasants.  In  this  kind  of  communication, 
mediated  by  knowledge  about  the  environment,  both  the  extension  agent 
and  the  peasants  learn  together. 

In  dialogical  communication  the  extension  agent  no  more  claims  to 
be  the  custodian  of  knowledge,  a  situation  that  encourages  a  monologue 
type  of  communication.  A  dialogical  approach  to  extension  work,  enables 
and  encourages  the  peasant  to  talk  back  to  the  extension  worker,  to 
speak  his  mind  about  his  problems  and  needs  and,  above  all,  share  his 
learning  experiences  with  the  extension  worker;  a  situation  that  has 
been  historically  denied  to  him. 

The  role  of  the  village  worker  further  changes;  he  raises  ques¬ 
tions,  rather  than  giving  answers,  he  stimulates  discussion  rather 
than  lecturing,  preaching,  or  issuing  communiques,  he  poses  problems 
based  on  real  village  issues,  or,  in  other  words,  real  village  issues 
are  dealt  with  in  the  educational  process.’  He  makes  no  distinction 
between  theory  and  practice  in  regard  to  village  issues.  Village 
workers  who  are  also  educators  should: 
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.  .  .  abandon  the  education  goal  (to  use  the  concept  of  banking 
education  again)  of  deposit-making  and  replace  it  with  the 
posing  of  problems  of  men  in  their  relations  with  the  world. 
Problem-posing  education,  responding  to  the  essense  of  con-^ 
sciousness — rejects  communiques  and  embodies  communication. 

The  ability  of  the  village  worker,  therefore,  is  not  determined  by 

the  mere  mastery  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  a  particular  field.  "The 

mark  of  a  success fu  I  ( vi  I  I  age  wor ker )  is  the  ability  to  dialogue  with 

64 

(wajamaa)  in  a  mode  of  reciprocity."  This  implies  that  the  village 
worker  must  acquire  appropriate  attitudes  and  social  skills — skills  in 
human  relations  to  enable  him  to  work  with  peasants  in  ujamaa  villages. 

A  summary  of  the  three  assumptions  on  which  professional  training 
for  vi I lage  workers  is  based  in  Tanzania  is  as  fol lows: 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  training  program  does  not  provide  the 
trainees  with  the  experience  of  working  with  adults,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  subject  matter  does  not  deal  with  real  life  situations,  i .e. 
ujamaa  vi I lage. 

(b)  The  training  program  lacks  one  of  the  crucial  components — 
human  relations.  The  development  of  social  attitudes  and  skills  that 
enable  the  village  worker  to  effectively  work  with  peasants  or  wajamaa. 

(c)  The  training  program  is  essentially  concerned  with  providing 
the  trainees  with  technical  knowledge  and  skills  which  are  to  be  passed 
to  the  peasants  in  order  to  improve  the  economic  conditions.  It  does 
not  equally  equip  the  trainees  to  help  the  peasant  to  develop  social 
attitudes  and  skills  to  enable  them  to  work  co-operatively  for  the 
common  good;  insti I  I  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  confidence  and  self- 

re  I i ance . 

(d)  In  the  process  of  ujamaa  development  or  rural  transformation. 
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the  ujamaa  village  workers  must  fully  understand  the  peasant  way  of 
life,  the  cultural  and  social  aspects  which  are  often  the  stumbling 
blocks  to  rural  modernization.  This  is  not  included  as  one  of  the 
essential  components  of  training  programs. 

(e)  Trainees  are  trained  how  to  deliver  knowledge  and  skills  to 
the  peasants  in  a  mechanical  process  in  which  the  peasants  are  expected 
to  passively  accept  what  is  given,  a  situation  which  prevents  them 
"from  becoming  the  subject  of  (their)  own  transformat  ion . The 
mechanical  transfer  of  knowledge  to  peasants  has  always  been  rejected 

by  them.  A  dialogical  approach  to  peasant  transformation  seems  to  be 
appropriate  for  both  the  village  worker  and  the  peasants.  In  this 
type  of  relationship  both  the  educator  and  the  educatee  are  involved 
in  a  "problem-posing"  type  of  education. 

(f)  The  location  of  the  training  institutions  and  the  nature  of 
the  training  programs  are  not  conducive  to  the  preparation  of  ujamaa 
village  workers.  It  is  difficult  for  the  national  curricula  to  look 
after  the  great  diversity  of  local  social,  cultural-,  economic  and 
ecological  conditions  of  Tanzania. 

(g)  In  most  cases  the  village  workers  are  too  young  to  work  with 

village  adults.  "It  is  darvgerous  to  recruit  (very  young  village 

workers)  direct  from  school,  since  the  village  people  may  object  to 

66 

ebign  told  what  to  do  by  mere  youngsters."  Age  grade  cannot  be 
disregarded  in  the  traditional  tribal  societies  for  it  is  an  important 
social  aspect  in  these  societies.  When  the  government  sends  a  young 
vi I  lage  worker  to  the  vi I lage,  in  most  cases  the  vi I  lagers  would  pre¬ 
tend  to  receive  him  with  open  arms;  after  all  he  has  been  sent  by  the 
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by  the  government.  The  government  officials  take  for  granted  such  a 
reception.  Sometimes  peasants  may  not  even  talk  about  the  age  of  the 
worker.  But  to  them  it  is  a  cultural  belief  not  to  take  for  granted 
what  come  from  the  young  or  from  an  outsider.  After  all,  the  village 

worker  adopts  a  monologue  type  of  communication  or  relationship  that 
prevents  the  peasants  from  speaking  their  minds. 

The  New  Role  of  the  Ujamaa  Vi  I  I  age  Workers 

(a)  Distribution  of  Ujamaa  Village  Workers 

The  importance  of  village  workers  has  been  noted  earlier. 

It  is  particularly  at  this  formative  stage  of  ujamaa  development  that 
agricultural  and  co-operative  workers,  adult  educators,  and  health 
nurses  are  in  greatest  demand.  Every  ujamaa  village  must  have  them  if 
ujamaa  development  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  These  workers  must  live 
in  ujamaa  vi I lages  rather  than  in  smal I  towns  as  has  been  the  case. 

(b)  Recruitment  and  Training 

The  training  programs  need  restructuri ng  so  that  theory  and 
practice  become  equally  important.  Apart  from  training  the  village 
workers  in  technical  knowledge,  there  is  a  need  for  training  in  organ¬ 
ization  and  social  relations  skills.  A  study  of  the  peasant  way  of 
life  and  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  must  be  equally  important 
components  of  the  training  programs.  What  is  vital  in  the  village 
worker's  role  is  the  development  of  social  relations  among  the  Wajamaa. 
Such  development  must  be  stressed  throughout  the  training  program. 
Social  attitudes  and  skills  for  working  with  people,  attitudes  of  co¬ 
operation,  sense  of  confidence  and  self-reliance  are  inportant 
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characteristics  that  the  trainees  themselves  must  develop  in  the  course 
of  the i r  tra i n i ng . 

Given  a  new  type  of  training  programs,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  existing  village  workers  should  be  retrained  through  in-service 
cou  rses . 

Regarding  recruitment  of  village  workers,  a  new  system  must  be 
instituted.  Mature  persons  only  must  be  recruited  as  village  workers. 
Such  persons  must  have  some  experience  in  working  with  peasants  in 
any  capacity,  or  live  in  villages  and  experience  village  life.  Such 
persons,  with  at  least  primary  education,  are  not  hard  to  find  in  the 
rura I  areas  today.  Primary  school  teachers,  traditional  midwives, 

TANU  Youth  League  members,  peasant  farmers,  smal I  rural  business  men, 
etc.  are  potential  trainees.  Secondary  school  graduates  who  are 
interested  in  working  with  the  peasants  are  required  to  work  with 
peasants  in  ujamaa  villages  for  a  period  of  time  before  they  are 
selected.  They  have  to  mature  first  and  demonstrate  their  worth. 

As  Batten  comments. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  men  who  have  been  selected  for 
training  because  (of  their  previous  experience  in  rural  life 
or  working  with  peasants)  will  need  supplementary  experience 
much  less  than  young  trainees  who  have  been  recruited  straight 
from  school,  and  with  little  or  no  adult  experience  of  village 
life.  It  is  here  in  particular  that  the  weighting  of  selection 
in  favour  of  maturity  and  previous  experience  can  greatly  ease 
the  training  problem. 

Another  point  must  also  be  stressed;  although  the  trainees  fulfil 
village  experience  qualifications,  their  training  program  should 
emphasize  on-the-job  training.  In  the  present  siutation,  the  on-the- 
job  type  of  training  has  to  be  organized  by  the  existing  national  in¬ 
stitutions  with  the  help  of  the  existing  village  workers.  When  local 
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ujamma  village  leadership  foundations  have  been  established,  village 
level  workers’  training  will  be  the  concern  of  the  ujaraaa  village  and 
the  District  Administration. 

The  Existing  Village  Workers’  New  Role 

Apart  from  their  technical  role,  as  well  as  helping  the  peasants 
to  organize  their  soc i a  I , cu I tura I ,  political  activities  and  building 
democratic  institutions,  the  ujamaa  village  workers  most  important  new 
role  involves  the  development  of  local  ujamaa  village  leadership.  In 
the  process  of  ujamaa  development,  as  already  noted  elsewhere,  Wajamaa 
in  the  vi I lages  have  opportunites  to  development  of  their  own  abi I ities 
that  enable  them  to  control  their  physical  and  social  environment.  The 
ujamaa  village  as  a  growing  self-governing  unit  attempts  to  maximize  the 
human  and  physical  resources  for  the  common  well-being  of  wajamaa.  It 
means  practicing  co-operation,  self-confidence,  self-reliance  and  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  presence  of  village  workers  in  the  ujamaa  village  at  the 
present  time  facilitates,  and  encourages  such  growth  towards  self¬ 
determ  i nat i on . 

The  recruitment  of  trainees  must  be  done  .by  individual  ujamaa  vill¬ 
ages.  In  other  words,  the  selection  is  done  by  the  villagers  with  the 
assistance  of  the  village  workers,  co-ordinated  by  the  village  develop¬ 
ment  officer  and  the  TANU  Branch  Chairman.  Under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  the  national  institutions,  through  the  District  administration 
office  will  provide  assistance  if  ever  required.  The  national  training 
institution’s  co-operation  would  be  needed  because  part  of  the  training 
will  still  take  place  at  these  national  institutions  for  some  time. 
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The  vi I lage  workers,  the  vi I  I  age  development  officer  and  the  TANU 
Branch  Secretary  are  normally  persons  from  outside  the  village..  They 
are  sent  by  the  District  Development  Officer  and  the  TANU  district 
office  respectively.  The  training  program  would  involve  three  cate¬ 
gories  of  leaders:  the  TANU  Branch  Chairman,  ten  cell  leaders  and  the 
village  workers  with  specialization  in  agriculture,  co-operatives, 
health  education  or  nursing  and  adult  education. 

In  the  initial  training  program  which  takes  place  in  the  village, 
the  selected  village  worker,  including  the  village  development  officer 
trainees  would  be  ’apprenticed’  to  the  trained  vi Mage  workers  and  the 
village  development  officer.  The  ten  cell  leaders  and  the  TANU  Branch 
Chairman  would  be  ’apprenticed  to  his  secretary  who  is  trained  in  the 
way  already  discussed  under  ten  cell  leadership.  This  structure  of  a 
training  program  does  not  imply  division.  The  village  development 
officer,  the  village  workers  and  the  village  TANU  Secretary  would 
naturally  work  together  as  a  team;  as  individuals  who  form  part  of  the 
u jamaa  v i I lage. 

On  the  basis  of  an  ujamaa  village  being  autonomous  or  self-govern¬ 
ing  and  legal  unit,  the  development  of  local  leadership  within  the 
village  is  of  vital  importance.  Therefore  the  presence  of  government 
village  workers  should  be  temporary  as  far  as  their  suggested  new  role 
is  concerned.  The  village  workers  are  civil  servants,  employees  of 
various  government  departments.  Each  village  worker  is  loyal  and 
responsible  to  his  department,  he  works  in  the  village  to  promote  its 
interests.  ”He  has  to  conform  to  a  programme  transmitted  to  him  from 
above,  and  he  has  to  satisfy  his  superior  officers  that  he  is  doing  his 
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best  to  carry  it  out."68  It  is  his  employer  who  looks  after  his  wel¬ 
fare  while  he  is  in  the  village,  and  his  job  is  the  source  of  his  in¬ 
come  and  security.  For  the  village  worker  to  conform  with  his  employ¬ 
ers  program  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  village  seems  natural  to  him. 
Co-ordination  of  government  activities  at  the  village  level  is  another 
problem.  Unco-operative  departmental  attitudes  are  common  for  every 
department  wants  to  implement  their  programs  and  attain  tangible  results 
in  the  villages.  The  situation  becomes  competitive  rather  than  co-op- 
erat i ve . 

Rura I  life  in  Tanzania  is  not  attract ive  to  most  of  the  village 
workers  trained  in  urban  settings.  Some  workers  are  in  the  villages 
merely  to  earn  an  income.  For  such  workers,  conformity  to  their  de¬ 
partment’s  programs  is  an  important  means  of  maintaining  their  jobs. 

In  Tanzania,  where  ujamaa  development  enables  Wajamaa  to  control  their 
own  affairs,  the  continuous  role  of  the  government  village  worker 
presents  a  problem.  The  role  of  the  village  worker  in  the  ujamaa 
village  should  then  be  temporary  so  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  ujamaa  development  and  self-reliance. 

When  a  village  worker  is  one  of  the  Wajamaa  his  role  would  be  to 
attempt  to  contribute  as  much  as  he  can  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
wajamaa.  The  social  and  cultural  adjustment  problems  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  village  worker  faces  do  not  arise  any  more.  Department  co-ordina¬ 
tion  problems  disappear  as  well  as  the  prevalent  peasant  attitude  of 
suspicion  of  an  outsider.  It  it  suggested  that  as  local  leadership 
emerges  in  ujamaa  villages  the  role  or  influence  of  the  government  vill¬ 
age  workers  must  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Training  development  will 
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continue  but  would  be  the  responsibility  of  ujamaa  villages,  the 
district  administration  and  the  national  training  institutions. 
"Apprenticeship”  type  of  training  would  continue  but  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  residential  training  in  the  national  institutions. 

The  Chinese  Experience 

The  Chinese  society  is  different  from  the  Tanzanian  society  in  a 
number  of  ways.  They  differ  in  their  social,  economic  and  political 
backgrounds.  However,  their  models  of  rural  transformation  have  some 
similarities.  The  Chinese  peasants,  for  many  centuries,  were  subjected 
to  Imperial  control  and  exploitation  as  well  as  to  foreign  cultural 
influence.  The  Tanzanian  peasants  were  subjected  to  colonial  domina¬ 
tion. 

Although  colonial  domination  in  Tanzania  was  comparatively  shorter, 
it  had  far  reaching  effects  upon  the  cultural,  economic  and  political 
conditions  of  the  peasants.  Furthermore,  both  models  commenced  under 
the  following  conditions:  the  bulk  of  the  population  resided  in  the 
rural  areas;  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy;  the  extended  family  was  the 
basic  social  and  economic  unit;  the  peasants’s  main  livelihood  was 
agriculture;  there  existed  social  and  economic  dualism  between  the 
rural  and  modern  sectors;  traditional  ways  of  life  were  prevalent  and 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease  were  basic  and  serious  problems  in  the 
rura I  sectors.  The  creation  of  ujamaa  villages  and  communes  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  introduction  of  change  in  the  social,  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  institutions.  Some  of  the  traditional  roles  and  principles  were 
activated  to  guide  ujamaa  villages  and  the  commune  ways  of  life. 
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Some  of  the  problems  that  China  experienced  at  the  initial  stage 
of  the  creation  of  the  communes  were  organization  and  lack  of  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  co-operative  life  in  the  communes.  Like  the  Tanzanian  sit¬ 
uation,  motivation  or  incentive  became  the  most  crucial  problem.  No 
experience  was  available  to  demonstrate  the  social  and  economic  benefits 
deriving  from  communal  life  in  the  communes.  The  solution  to  the 
organization  problem  was  the  emergence  of  local  leadership,  while  the 
problems  of  commitment  and  motivation,  political  education  or  ideolo¬ 
gical  orientation  and  moral  incentives  were  employed  to  solve  such 
prob I ems . 

The  historical  social  relationship  that  both  the  Chinese  and 
Tanzanian  peasants  had  experienced  during  the  Imperial  and  colonial 
domination  left  the  peasants  without  a  sense  of  confidence,  autonomy 
or  self-determination.  The  development  of  ’’political  consciousness" 
in  the  peasants  was  fundamentally  essential  to  restore  the  lost  con¬ 
fidence  and  self-image. 

Tanzania,  like  China,  should  exphasize  moral  as  opposed  to 
material  incentives.  The  final  objectives  of  ujamaa  life  is  "the  human 
factor  even  in  the  pursuance  of  economic  development".  Opting  for 
material  incentives,  according  to  the  Tanzanian  situation,  would  be 
economically  unrealistic  and  ideologically  contrad i ctory .  Living  to¬ 
gether,  working  together  and  the  idea  of  sharing  what  is  produced  by 
ujamaa  villages  must  serve  as  moral  incentives. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  local  leadership  in  the  Chinese 
communes  is  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  that  has  ensured  a  systematic 
growth  of  the  communes.  The  development  of  local  leadership  is  a 
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response  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  communes  have  emerged.  Self- 
reliance,  self-determination  and  autonomy  are  the  major  character i st i cs 
of  commune  life.  This  is  true  for  ujamaa  villages  which  are  expected 
to  exercise  control  over  their  own  lives.  China  emphasized  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  local  leadership  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
the  communes.  The  political  leaders  of  the  communes  were  conversant 
with  Chinese  political  ideology. 

One  of  the  fundamental  responsibilities  of  commune  leadership  is 
to  ensure  popular  political  participation  or  representat ion .  Mao’s 
directive  on  local  leadership  is  explicit.  The  leaders  of  the  communes 
are  expected  to  know  more  than  their  f o I  I owers .  The  leaders  should  be 
clear  about  the  commune's  goa I s  and  objectives.  Further  more,  Mao 
stages  that  ”.  .  .to  be  a  "squad  leader"  the  secretary  must  study  hard 
and  investigate  thoroughly."  Tanzania,  which  faces  the  problem  of 
local  leadership,  calls  for,  as  does  China,  a  building-up  of  strong  and 
effective  local  leadership. 

Local  I eadersh i p  tra i n i ng  i s  also  important  in  the  development  of 
communes.  Essentially,  leadership  training  takes  place  in  the  communes 
where  prospective  or  elected  leaders  are  confronted  by  real  problems  - 
a  situation  that  emphasizes  the  importance  of  learning  through  living  or 
by  doing.  Training,  particularly  of  a  technical  nature,  is  supplemented 
outside  the  commune,  and  is  short  and  emphasizes  local  innovations  or 
self-reliance.  This  kind  of  training  has  enabled  some  of  the  communes 
to  develop  faster  socially  and  economically.  Tanzania  is  in  great  need 
of  this  kind  of  leadership  particularly  at  this  initial  stage.  Local 
leadership  development  should  take  place  in  ujamaa  villages. 
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Innovative  types  of  training  are  also  essential. 

Through  local  innovations  or  dependence  upon  local  human  and 
physical  resources,  most  of  the  communes  in  the  country  with  the  lar¬ 
gest  population  in  the  world  have  fulfilled  the  basic  needs  such  as 
clothing,  housing,  medical  and  education  facilities.  One  of  the 
spectacular  things  introduced  into  the  rural  health  services  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  rural  health  problems,  is  the  concept  of  "barefoot 
doctors".  Aquiring  the  conventional  doctors  for  the  communes  in  China 
would  be  un  unrealistic  dream  so  the  answer  is  to  turn  to  .local  human 
resources . 

As  for  medical  facilities,  each  brigade  boasts  a  well- 
equipped  out-patient  clinic,  and  the  commune  has  a  large 
modern  hospital.  .  .  In  addition,  each  production  team  has 
its  own  health  station  with  "bare  foot  doctors"  and  such 
other  paramedical  personnel  as  midwives,  herb  specialists, 
and  acupuncturists  to  handle  minor  problems  and  preventive 
med i c i ne.69 

The  role  of  the  health  station  as  indicated  in  the  above  quotation 
is  extremely  important  for  it  deals  with  the  preventive  aspect  of  the 
medical  services.  Tanzania,  and  other  developing  countries,  face  ser¬ 
ious  health  problems  and  the  provision  of  preventive  medical  services 
is  crucial.  China  provides  an  experience  for  reference. 

Technical  skills  for  rural  development  in  China  are  vital.  But 
such  skills  should  emerge  within  the  communes.  Communes  select  their 
own  people  for  further  training  in  specific  skills  needed  by  the  comm¬ 
unes.  Primary  education,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  communes, 
becomes  another  vital  source  of  human  resources.  Communes  select 
their  own  children  for  further  training  so  that  on  their  return  to  the 
communes,  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  provide  service  to  their 
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people  as  members  of  the  communes.  Ujamaa  villages  in  Tanzania  too  are 
in  great  need  of  technical  skills,  teachers,  agricultural  experts, 
nurses  and  co-operative  workers,  and  other  technicians.  The  ujamaa 
villages,  as  in  the  communes,  provide  the  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  skills  among  the  fwajamaa'. 

In  sum,  the  Chinese  commune  experience  has  demonstrated  three 
important  things;  politicized  organized  peasants  can  be  made  to  be  res¬ 
ponsible  for  their  own  development;  secondly,  the  development  of  the 
attitudes  of  self-reliance  and  co-operation  has  enabled  the  Chinese 
peasants  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  basic  needs  such  as  clothing, 
food  and  shelter  within  approximately  a  decade.  For  centuries  the 
Chinese  peasants  had  been  victims  of  poverty,  disease  and  imperial 
exploitation.  These  were  great  obstancles  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
basic  needs.  Thirdly,  moral  incentives  have  been  the  central  nerve  of 
the  commune  life.  Tanzania,  therefore,  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
Chinese  experience  in  terms  of  these  three  aspects. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  identified  three  main  problems  that  Tanzania 
faces  in  the  process  of  implementation  of  the  ujamaa  model  of  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  lack  of  systematic  ideological  orientation  for  the 
peasants  who  have  shown  reluctance  to  settle  into  ujamaa.  villages. 

The  second  problem  is  organization.  The  process  of  moving  the 
peasants  into  ujamaa  villages  was  not  systematic.  A  carefully  planned 
movement  would  have  enabled  the  presants  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
process  rather  than  the  government  and  party  functionaries. 

Local  leadership  is  the  third  problem.  Local  leadership  is  the 
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most  determinant  factor  for  ujamaa  development  to  succeed.  It  has 
been  noted  that  there  has  been  no  systematic  local  leadership  develop¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  no  leadership  training  policy  for  guidance. 
Generally,  at  this  stage  of  ujamaa  development,  ujamaa  village  leaders, 
particularly  those  who  assume  political  leadership  which  is  the  most 
vital  to  ujamaa  life,  are  poorly  trained,  or,  in  most  cases,  they  func¬ 
tion  without  any  training  or  guidance  in  carrying  out  their  functions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  care¬ 
fully  and  systematically  planned  ideological  orientation  for  the 
peasants  and  particularly  the  local  leaders.  Secondly,  it  is  the 
political  consciousness  of  the  peasants  which  will  enable  them  to 
create  ujamaa  villages.  But  the  process  of  creating  ujamaa  villages 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  peasants  themselves. 
Systematic  training  of  local  leadership  is  the  answer  to  leadership 
problems.  The  ten-cell  leaders  should  be  the  main  focus  of  training 
programs . 

Finally, in  order  for  ujamaa  development  to  succeed,  the  following 
three  things  should  be  emphasized:  moral  incentives  should  be  reinforced 
by  politicization,  self-reliance  in  local  human  resources  and  political 
education.  Tanzania  can  learn  much  from  the  Chinese  experience. 
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CHAPTER  .VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Summary  of  the  Study 

Tanzanis's  indigenous  political  development  which  has  had  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  peasants1  social,  cultural,  economic  and  poli¬ 
tical  outlook,  has  dominated  this  study.  The  peasants’  political 
awareness  began  during  the  colonial  era  as  a  reaction  against  the 
colonial  administrative  structure,  the  indirect  rule  which  placed  them 
in  a  position  in  which  they  remained  passive,  and  subject  to  exploita¬ 
tion.  They  reacted  against  imposed  economic  changes  and  their  implied 
colonial  va  I  ues . 

The  peasants'  explicit  reaction  to  colonial  administration  was 
their  rejection  of  the  colonial  agricultural  regulations,  imposed  in 
the  1930's  and  .1940’s,  and  geared  to  improve  agricultural  economy.  The 
colonial  land  policy  introduced  in  the  1940's  also  stimulated  strong 
opposition  to  the  colonial  approach  to  rural  transformation.  The 
peasant's  opposition  to  colonial  administration  and  its  approach  to 
rura I  transformat i on  gave  impetus  to  political  unity  which  the  local 
political  movement  was  striving  for.  Since  the  colonial  era,  TANU  has 
become  the  peasants'  spokeman  and  defender  of  the  peasants’  right  to 
sel f-determi nat ion  and  responsibility  for  their  own  development. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  colonial  era  and  at  independence,  TANU  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  colonial  approach  to  rura I  development.  Peasants 
were  presented  with  ready-made  packages  of  development  or  non- 
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participatory  types  of  development,  TANU  wanted  the  peasants  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  determine  their  own  course  of  development, 
guided  by  democratic  part ic i patory  principles.  The  building  up  of 
local  political  participation  institutions  became  fundamental  to  the 
process  of  rura I  transformat i on .  TANU  was  then  in  search  of  a  devel¬ 
opment  model  which  would  ensure  popular  local  part fc ipat ion . 

In  the  post- i ndependence  era,  Julius  Nyerere  and  his  party, 
decided  to  introduce  ujamaa  as  a  model  of  development,  a  model  which 
was  different  and  distinct  from  western  i ndustr ia I i zed  societies’ 
model  of  development.  The  ujamaa  model  of  development  is  based  on  the 
traditional  society’s  principles  of  co-operation,  respect  and  human 
dignity,  and  sharing.  These  are  the  principles  which  guided  the 
traditional  society,  an  extended  family,  and  enabled  members  of  the 
family  to  live  and  work  together  for  the  Benefit  of  all. 

The  activation  of  the  basic  traditional  values  and  principles 
of  life  become  imperative  not  only  as  a  means  of  solving  economic 
problems  of  the  poverty-str i cken  rura I  population  but  also  as  a  way  of 
life. 

The  peasants,  or  rura I  population,  became  the  focus  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  ujamaa.  This  implied  a  reorgan f zat ion  of  the  peasants’ 
pattern  of  living.  Ujamaa  villages  were  created  in  order  to  effect¬ 
ively  implement  ujamaa.  Ujamaa  is  a  way  of  life.  The  social, 
cultrual,  economic  and  political  activities  in  ujamaa  villages  have  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  principles  of  ujamaa.  The  foundation  of  the 
ujamaa  village  is  political  autonomy,  se I f-determinat ion  and  self- 
reliance.  The  development  of  ’’political  consciousness”  and  "civic 
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consciousness’’  attitudes  among  the  "wajamaa”  is  fundamental  to  the 
political  autonomy  and  participatory  democrary  of  ujamaa  villages. 

The  role  of  the  government  is  mainly  to  provide  technical  assi¬ 
stance  and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  ujamaa  development  in  the 
v i I  I  ages  . 

Tanzania  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few  emerging  nations  which  has  been 
able  to  spell  out  its  societal  ideology,  goals  and  objectives  that 
focus  on  rural  transformat i on .  Tanzania  has  also  successfuly  reorgan- 
i zed  the  pattern  of  living  in  the  rural  areas  and  this  process  will 
continue  for  some  time.  However,  the  initial  stage  of  ujamaa  develop¬ 
ment  encourtered  many  problems,  some  of  which  have  been  identified  by 
this  study.  As  far  as  Tanzania  is  concerned,  these  problems  are  not 
meant  to  bring  about  discouragement  or  disillusionment,  rather  they 
are  implementation  problems  that  call  for  a  search  for  other  methods  or 
strategies  for  effective  implementation  of  ujamaa. 

This  study  has  examined  four  main  development  problems,  namely 
ideology,  the  concept  of  development,  organization,  and  local  leader¬ 
ship.  As  the  1974  operation  has  revealed,  peasants  were  generally 
poorly  oriented  to  ujamaa  ideology  which  would  commit  them  to  the 
creation  of  ujamaa  villages  and  their  willingness  to  live  according  to 
ujamaa  principles.  This  situation  led  to  organ i zat iona I  problems  in 
creating  new  settlements,  as  noted  in  Chapter  IV.  In  terms  of  local 
leadership  development,  the  local  leaders  were  not  oriented  to  ujamaa 
ideology  and  its  implications  on  the  political  life  of  ujamaa  villages. 
The  ten-cell  leaders  have  been  discussed  as  being  most  crucial  in  the 
implementation  of  the  ujamaa  model.  These  leaders  were  either  poorly 
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trained  or  had  no  training  at  all. 

The  importance  of  systematic  ideological  orientation,  particularly 
for  local  leaders,  and  the  process  of  local  leadership  development,  has 
also  been  indicated  in  Chapter  V. 

Finally,  Tanzania  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the  Chinese  ex¬ 
perience,  particularly  in  three  areas:  the  success  of  the  Chinese 
communes  can  be  attributed  to  moral  i ncent i ves,  po I i t ic ization  and  self- 
reliance  in  local  human  resources,  and  local  leadership,  which  is  most 
cruc ia I . 


Cone  I  us  ion 

Ujamaa  Model  and  Community  Development 

The  ujamaa  model  is  not  a  pragmatic  way  of  solving  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  a  way  of  life,  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  It  encourages 
a  co-operative  spirit,  self-determination,  self-reliance,  and  a  sense 
of  community.  The  ujamaa  village  provides  an  opporutnity  for  the 
peasants  to  develop  social  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  live  and 
work  together.  They  also  develop  constructive  attitudes  toward  commu¬ 
nal  life,  democratic  values  or  political  part ic i pat  I  on . 

Political  autonomy  of  a  ujamaa  village  restores  the  peasants’ 
self-confidence,  self-image,  and  trust  in  their  own  abilities.  The 
concern  of  the  ujamaa  village  is  the  fate  of  the  ’wajamaa’  socially 
and  psychologically.  The  social  relationship  is  what  counts  most  in 
life  in  ujamaa  villages,  but  this  does  not  deny  economic  progress  in 
ujamaa  villages.  Economic  development  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
rather  a  means  to  an  end  of  social  relations.  This  relates  to  the 
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concept  of  community  development.  It  is  said  that  community  develop¬ 
ment  is  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  basics  such  as  "attitudes, 
skills  to  work  with  people,  and  competence  for  living”.  Community 
development  is  involved  in  human  development.  It  also  encourages 
co-operation,  self-reliance,  self-determination,  ’’political  conscious¬ 
ness"  and  "civic  consciousness"  among  the  people  in  the  community. 

The  ujamaa  model  relates  to  Rothman’s  model  A  of  community  devel¬ 
opment;  locality  development.  This  model  encourages  people  in  the 
community  to  participate  in  determining  community  goals  and  actions 
which  bring  about  social,  cultural  or  economic  change  in  the  community. 
In  ujamaa  villages,  popular  participation  in  the  decision-making  process 
is  emphasized.  Local  leadership  in  Rothman’s  model  A  of  community 
development  is  extremely  important.  This  model  calls  for  self-reliance 
in  local  human  resources  in  order  to  articulate  and  satisfy  community 
needs.  The  success  of  ujamaa  development  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
emergence  of  local  leadership  in  order  to  implement  initiated  goals. 

Three  of  the  four  Sanders’  orientations  of  community  development 
are  related  to  the  ujamaa  model.  On  the  other  hand  in  Sanders'  first 
model  of  community  development,  process  is  more  relevant  to  the  ujamaa 
model.  Community  development  as  a  process  emphasizes  people’s  control 
over  "matters  of  common  concern"  or,  in  other  words,  the  people  them¬ 
selves  make  decisions  on  matters  which  affect  them  directly.  This 
model  also  emphasizes  popular  participation  in  community  affairs  and 
self-reliance  in  the  community’s  physical  and  human  resources.  Social 
relationships  are  the  main  concern  of  this  model.  All  these  community 
elements  are  extremely  important  and  emphasized  in  the  ujamaa  way  of 
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life. 

In  summary,  community  development  emphasizes  the  development  of 
social  skills,  attitudes  of  se I f-determinat ion,  se I f-re I  tance,  co¬ 
operative  spirit,  sense  of  community,  popular  participation,  political 
and  civic  consciousness,  and  local  leadership  development.  Local 
leadership  development  is  fundamental  to  community  organ i zat i ons  which 
pools  community  efforts  together  in  order  to  maximize  the  community's 
resourses  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members  of  the  Community,  This  is 
exactly  what  the  ujamaa  model  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  u jamaa  v  i  I  I  ages , 

Recommendat i ons 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  Chapters  II  and  IV. 

1.  Politicization  and  democrat i zat ion  of  the  peasants  are 
extremely  important  as  far  as  the  ujamaa  way  of  living  is  concerned. 
Political  and  civic  consciousness  should  be  part  and  parcel  with  ujamma 
development.  Peasants  should  be  helped  systematically  to  develop  such 
att i tudes . 

2.  Local  leadership  development  is  fundamental  to  the  functioning 
of  the  ujamaa  village.  It  is  recommended  that  th i s  fakes  priority  in 
ujamaa  development. 

(a)  Leadership  training  should  take  place  in  the  village  and  the 
focus  should  be  on  the  ten-cell  leaders.  This  type  of 
training  is  discussed  in  Chapter  TV. 

(b)  The  role  of  the  government  and  party  workers  (who  come  from 
outside  the  village)  should  be  temporary  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  in  the  community  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  local  leadership. 
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(c)  Each  district  should  have  a  clear  policy  of  local  leadership 
development  from  which  the  local  leadership  development  plan 
is  drawn. 

(d)  It  is  recommended  that  a  District  Research  and  Training 
Institute  be  established  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
local  innovations  and  the  carrying  out  of  research  on  ujamaa 
act i vi t ies . 

3.  It  is  also  recommended  that  at  this  initial  stage  of  ujamaa 
development,  the  peasants  should  be  provided  with  constant  assistance 
in  organizational  matters,  particularly  in  the  setting  up  of  the 
priorities  for  the  village  so  that  the  peasants  realize  the  importance 
and  benefits  that  derive  from  living  together.  They  should  be  able  to 
see  the  differences  between  their  former  homesteads  and  ujamma  village 
life. 

4.  It  is  imperative  that  a  crash  training  program  for  village 
government  and  party  workers  be  initiated. 

5.  Training  of  community  development  officers  with  special  skills 
in  organization  and  local  leadership  development  is  recommended.  Such 
officers  should  be  available  to  ujamaa  villages  as  consultants. 

6.  Secondary  school  graduates  who  show  interest  in  working  in 
ujamaa  villages  should  be  trained  in  ujamaa  villages. 

Suggestions  for  Further  Research 

].  The  process  of  creating  ujamaa  villages  will  continue  for  a 
long  time.  Peasants  will  have  to  create  such  villages  voluntarily. 
Studies  of  tribal  traditions,  compatible  to  ujamaa  development  are 
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needed  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  ujamaa  villages. 

2.  Research  studies  on  local  human  resources  is  needed  in  order 
to  provide  emphasis  on  local  innovations  and  self-reliance. 

3.  Studies  on  special  tribal  traditions,  customs  and  beliefs 
that  are  deterrants  to  ujamaa  development  would  be  of  great  help  to  the 
government  and  party  functionaries  who  currently  work  closely  with  the 
peasants.  The  peasants  themselves  can  benefit  from  such  studies  as  an 
educational  experience. 

4.  Why  do  traditional  leaders  (whose  power  and  influence  was 
eliminated  In  1962  by  law)  still  exert  influence  on  the  peasants’ 
beliefs,  attitudes,  social  and  political  life? 

5.  In  the  traditional  society  the  process  of  decision-making  was 
carried  out  by  concensus  and  it  was  democratic.  But  we  don’t  know 
exactly  how  this  process  was  carried  out.  Research  on  this  topic 
would  provide  knowledge  which  would  be  useful  to  the  peasants  and 
government  workers  who  work  closely  with  them. 
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